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Young Miss Maass 
bet her life 


VEN at 6:00 A.M., it is warm in Havana. 

But young Miss Clara Louise Maass felt 

chilly. Her head ached. Worse, she knew 
nothing would help. 

The illness starts like any other febrile 
attack. But soon the face is flushed. There is 
high fever. After two or three days, the 
pulse becomes feeble, the skin cold and of 
a lemon-yellow tint. Chances of recovery 
hardly approximate 50%. 

In seven pain-wracked days, yellow fever 
killed Clara Louise. And it was her own 
doing. 

At Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, in 1901, 
volurfteers were needed for the famous U.S. 
Army yellow fever experiments. 

And she, who had fearlessly nursed the 
worst fever cases, thought undergoing the 
disease herself would make her a better 
nurse. She asked to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito. “I tried to dissuade her,” said the 
medical director. “But she insisted.” 

So, in what would soon be America’s vic- 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: Do you know of 
an authentic and interesting 
book on trees written especial- 
ly for children? 
Answer: I would suggest the 
Golden Book on Trees, published 
by Simon & Schuster, New York. 
Paper bound $1.00; cloth bound 
$1.50. 
QUESTION: Can you suggest 
good stories for Arbor Day? 
Answer: The Coming of the 
Wonder Tree, Story Telling, 
Cather, World Book; Old Pipes 
and the Dryad, Stockton, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, Ol- 
cott, Houghton; Baucis and Phil- 


emon, Marskell, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Olcott, Hough- 
ton; Why the Aspen Quivers 
(Legend), Good Stories for Great 
Holidays, Olcott, Houghton; The 
Girl Who Became a Pine Tree, 
Judd, Wigwam Stories, Ginn; 
The Tree Ygdrasil, Norse Stories 
Mabie, Rand; The Workman and 
the Trees, Raju, Indian Fables, 
Dutton. 

Poems: The Little Green Or- 
chard, Walter de la Mare, Pea- 
cock Pie, Henry Holt; Trees, 
Walter de la Mare, Peacock Pie, 
Holt; Plant a Tree, Lucy Lar- 
com, Arbor Day, Schauffler, Dodd 
Mead; Jf, I. T. C. O’Donnell, 
Golden Flute, John Day; Tree 
Feelings, Stetson, Golden Flute, 
John Day; Woodman, Spare That 
Tree, Morris, Poems Every Child 
Should Know, Burt, Grosset. A 
Tree at Dusk, Winifred Welles, 
Silver Pennies, Thompson, Mac- 
millan; The Spirit of the Birch, 
Arthur Ketchum, Silver Pennies, 
Thompson, Macmillan; A Pray- 


er, Markham, Rainbow Gold, 


Teasdale, Macmillan. Loveliest of 

Trees, A. E. Housman, One Hun- 

dred Best Poems, Whitman. 
(Turn to Page 61) 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Tell Me 

VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Is the grasshopper 
Proper? 
Is the bob-white 
Polite? 
Is the daisy 
Quite lazy? 


Is there twilight 
Each night? 


Wind And Rain 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I like to feel 
The cooling showers 
And watch the rain 
Bathe dusty flowers. 


I like to feel 

The wind that passes 
And bows the heads 

Of grains and grasses. 


I like to feel 

The rain’s wet kiss, 
And puddles, too, 

I wouldn’t miss! 


Woodpecker 
ADELAIDE PARKER 
‘‘Rap-a-tap-tap! 
Tip-py-tap-tee!” 
A carpenter’s building 
A home in our tree! 


‘“‘Rap-a-tap-tap! 
Rap-a-tap-tap!”’ 

The carpenter’s wearing 
A bright scarlet cap! 

‘‘Rap-a-tat-tat! 
Tap-a-tat-tee!”’ 

He'll soon have a dwelling 
As safe as can be! 


HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


March 3, 1879. 
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GULAR—PIRATE OF THE SEA 


I Dyer Kuenstler 


First Quarter] Full Moon 


May 17 


See story, “Gular — A Pirate of the Sea” in the Nature Department 
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Early McHenry mural 


Murals Of Our Town 


NELLIE DOHERTY, CAROLINE BAUER, 4th Grade Teachers 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 


Our TWO fourth grades were 
very much interested in our town 
of McHenry, Illinois for their so- 
cial studies. One room decided to 
make a cartograph or pictograph 
map mural of old McHenry while 
the other room made a similar 
mural of present McHenry. Trips 
were made to the county seat for 
old records. Old timers’ tales 
were brought in and many old 
photographs. The other group 
used the school bus and got first 
hand information. Both groups 
drew many pictures to be used 
later on the murals. 

In the early mural the children 
were very much interested in the 
first white settlers and the Indian 
encampments. Many of the orig- 
inal names are very familiar. 

Our town is on the Fox River 
in northern Illinois about sixty 
miles north of Chicago. It orig- 
inally was just a site on the old 
Fox Indian trail that followed the 
river. The first settlers came in 
1834. Now with the great growth 
of Chicago and the influx of sub- 
urbia we are almost suburban 
Chicago. The railroad came about 
1854 and to this day remains a 
single tracked branch of the main 
line. The building of the railroad 
was an important event and 
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brought many more settlers. 
Among these was the grand- 
parent, Thomas Phelan, of our 
school principal. Several of our 
teachers are descendants of early 
settlers, which interested the chil- 
dren further. 

To go back much further than 
our early settlers and Indians, we 
found that much earlier Indian 
tribes lived in this area who 


were called Mound Builders. On 
the river banks in this area are 
found mounds resembling snakes, 
bears and just plain eliptical 


mounds. One of the surviving 
mounds is forty feet long. It is 
wavy and tapers to a point at one 
end like a snake. The jaws of the 
head are open as if to swallow 
a little mound which may repre- 
sent an egg or it might have been 
built to celebrate an eclipse or be 
a symbol for the sun or moon. 
This is an effigy mound. Another 
such effigy mound has a long body 
and four legs and is supposed to 
represent a bear. Scientists say 
these were built by a Northern 
race of Indians who disappeared 


A detail section of present day McHenry Mural 
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about two hundred years before 
Columbus discovered America. 

The skeletons and artifacts ex- 
cavated from some of these 
mounds were destroyed in the 
great Chicago fire of 1871. Sci- 
entists said these were the re- 
mains of a Southern race of pre- 
historic Indians. The moundbuild- 
ers were not a mysterious race 
who came from nowhere and 
suddenly vanished. They were 
Indians who became highly civil- 
ized, skilled in agriculture and 
the arts of making pottery and 
ornaments, and travelled far to 
trade for copper, shells, obsidian 
and other materials from all over 
North America. The Northern 
and Southern races undoubtedly 
met and traded at what is now 
Chicago. They degenerated and 
were conquered by more savage 
tribes but they were the ancestors 
of the redmen whom the Euro- 
peans found here and of course 
our own Indians in our locality. 

In more recent mounds, of 
which there are quite a number 
in this immediate vicinity, the 
form is eliptical. Some are cache 
pits. It has been found that these 
were built after the French fur 
traders came here, because in ad- 
dition to copper nuggets and ar- 
ticles made of stone, axes, war 
clubs, spear heads, arrow heads 
and pipes — there were small 
brass kettles, iron tomahawks, 
steel knives and silver ornaments. 
These the Indians did not have 
until the white man came. Some 
of the silver articles were 
stamped, “Montreal.” 

But to come up to the Indians 
found in our own locality, ours 
were typical of all the Indian 
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Present day McHenry mural 


tribes of the Great Plains. They 
were mostly Algonquins, the local 
groups being called Potawato- 
mies and Foxes. Also there was 
the “Iliniwik” group called 
linois” by the French and prob- 
ably the source of the name of 
our state. It was interesting to 
the children to find how many 
Indian names abound in the 
country. The Indians — most 
Potawatomies in and about our 
early settlement were ignorant 
but quite inoffensive. They hunt- 
ed and fished and had dogs and 
ponies. They were largely part- 
time farmers. Some of them cul- 
tivated sunflowers, giant rag- 
weed, canary grass and pigweed 
for their seeds which they used 
as food. Many grew tobacco of a 
sort. There were several varieties 
of beans. They ate both the seeds 
and rinds of some dozens of kinds 
of squash and pumpkins. When 
game was not abundant there was 
a wealth of wild fruits, berries 
and many kinds of wild plants 
with edible leaves, seeds or roots. 
Corn, however, was the “staff of 
life” and they depended on corn, 
beans and squash, which they 
called “The three sisters” for 
year arou:id food. Apparently our 
communit, was a permanent vil- 
lage from the large concentrated 
number of Indian arrow heads, 
etc. which have been found south 
of present McHenry on the river 
at a place which was called “Irish 
Prairie” by the early settlers. 
At another site farther west 
there was another Indian village 
— a sort of scattering of Indian 
wigwams. Among these various 
types of semi-permanent shacks 
or wigwams was one large one, 


conical in form and about four- 
teen feet tall, and the same in di- 
ameter. Inside, running around 
it were seats of split sticks. It is 
believed - this was for council 
meeting during the day and sleep- 
ing upon at night. On the walls of 
this there was a picture story re- 
peated again and again of an In- 
dian in full rig, followed by his 
squaw on a pony, and a dog. 
Though the land these wigwams 
were on had been purchased from 
the Indians, the time of giving 
possession had not arrived when 
aggressive white men came. This 
was in 1835. 

As to the division of labor in 
the Indian family, the squaws es- 
tablished the cornfield, using 
crude tools such as sharpened 
hardwood § sticks, elk antlers, 
shoulder bones of elk or buffalo 
and large mussel shells to break 
and cultivate the ground. In the 
summer after the crops were 
growing well and again in winter 
after they had been gathered and 
stored in pits, the whole group 
would move to some wilder part 
of the country, often fifty or one 
hundred miles away and set up 
temporary’ camps where they 
would spend from six to twelve 
weeks hunting all kinds of ani- 
mals. The country was full of 
deer, bear, buffalo, beaver, otter, 
woodchucks, rabbits, squirrels, as 
well as game of all kinds, plover, 
woodcock, quail, prairie chickens, 
ducks, wild geese, wild turkeys, 
wild pigeons. Wild pigeons are 
now extinct and‘ wild turkeys 
nearly so. Indians never took 
more than they needed, which is 
a point of conservation for the 
children to remember. Also the 
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Indians never stole from each 
other’s stored crops. 

As to the duties of the squaws, 
they cared for the children, tend- 
ed the crops, erected the habita- 
tion, cooked, prepared skins, 
made garments, fashioned bas- 
kets and crude pottery. To the 
men were allotted the tasks of 
hunting, fishing, trapping, de- 
fending the camp and making 
war... all of which was serious 
business, dangerous, exhausting 
and time-consuming. 

Children of this age love the 
Indian stories and it proved a 
great source of material for 
drawing and study. We even 
found that we had two children 
in the school who are descendants 
of the Cherokee and Sioux In- 
dians. In the correlation of the 
life of the Indian with our early 
settlers (many of them fore- 
bears of these 4th grade chil- 
dren) there was opportunity to 
present the American Indians as 
a peaceful people, with many 
good traits, rather than the war- 
rior of the comic books. 

Our present day contemporary 
world is almost without myth, ex- 
cept for the Uncle Remus stories, 
Brer Rabbit, The Three Little 
Pigs With the Big Bad Wolf, Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood and the 
Aesop Fables. We need to be re- 
minded of the power of symbolic 
language. There is much symbol- 
ism in the literal translation of 
the myths of the Indians. Most of 
the stories concern animals, bear. 
deer, moose, rabbits, snakes, rac- 


Dolly Meyer and Wayne Dixon, descendants of Sioux and Cherokee Indians. 


coon, oppossum, beaver, wild 
fowl, birds and other creatures 
so familiar to the Indian. Chil- 
dren love animals. The art and 
design of the Indians is bettex 
understood. It helps the child un- 
derstand the native language and 
symbolism of other primitive 
peoples. Boy Scout lore is con- 
cerned with animal life. The story 
of Hiawatha fits in beautifully 
here. Indian myths deal with the 
origin of the Heavenly Bodies; 
How the Echo Began, and the 
First Fire, How the World was 
Made, Origin of the Horse, How 
the Hunter Destroyed the Snow 
and the Origin of Languages. 


Window decoration with covered wagon, old carriage, early model automobiles, 
trains and clay animals 
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The primitive conditions under 
which the Indians lived compared 
to the steps up the ladder of 
progress as lived by our grand- 
parents, and the present day 
standards experienced by the 
children, made a study by itself. 

The roads leading out from 
Chicago into Wisconsin have be- 
come important highways. But 
below us is a crossroads called, 
“Half Day” which marks how far 
a horse could travel in one day. 
The trip to Chicago usually re- 
quired three days of following 
trails in the mud or frozen ruts 
in winter. Wagons drawn by 
oxen were very slow. Farmers 
drove their stock to market in 
Chicago on foot. When the wheat 
was hauled into Chicago as many 
as twenty teams went in a line 
as late as 1850. 

The river no doubt has played 
an important role in the life of 
our community. There was a 
fording place where a new bridge 
has been built. The older and 
original bridge still stands. At a 
fording place farther down the 
river called “Balley O’Greg”’ near 
the old Irish Prairie School, the 
Indians had improved the cross- 
ing with a kind of rock not found 
anywhere else in this area. The 
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Indians must have carried these 
rocks from afar. The Indians 
used canoes on the river but our 
children are familiar with the 
river from the standpoint of 
modern motor boats. The town 
has several boat yards where 
much of the town’s income is de- 
rived. The river has also made 
the town a profitable summer re- 
sort. 

We located and talked of how 
the land was cleared for farming. 
The children were interested to 
know that the first school was a 
log one near where the hotel now 
stands. The first Post Office was 
in a man’s house as was the first 
telephone exchange. All of this 
parallels the early life of Lincoln 
in Illinois. One of our first build- 
ings was a grist mill where the 
farmers brought their grain by 
wagon to be ground into flour. 
It still stands. The first saw mill 
was on the site of the old mill 
dam. Some of the later one-room 
schools were located. Some of 
these are still standing, aband- 
oned, or have been torn down or 
moved or even remodelled. These 
contrasted sharply with our old- 
er and larger schools, now giving 
way to ultra modern institutions. 

The growth of our churches 
was talked of and the pagan wor- 
ship of the Indians compared to 
our Christian religion. Each In- 
dian tribe told tales to their chil- 
dren. of the sayings and doings of 
the gods, who apparently assumed 
at will the shapes of animals, 
birds and other children of 
Mother Nature. Each tribe had a 
person — preacher in fact — 
whose duty it was to relate these 
stories. The long winter evenings 
were devoted to this purpose. Not 
only boys and girls but their 
elders, gathered around the blaz- 
ing campfire to hear them. The 
“preacher” must have been a 
born actor who played upon his 
audience with true skill. As he 
told his story, the “preacher” 
pointed a moral: brotherly love, 
tolerance, helpfulness and mercy 
were woven into the theme. The 
tribe’s mythology, theology, re- 
ligion, history and ethics of all 
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human relationships were thus 
taught. This was their unwritten 
bible. Our early settlers brought 
their religion with them and 
gathered in small groups. Two of 
the first early one-room chapels 
still stand to the North of us. 
The grandparents of one of our 
teachers, living near one of these 
chapels, used to tell how the In- 
dians looked into the windows 
during service. They also could 


In Summer 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We hear crickets and bees 
And bird melodies, 
In Summer. 


We go wading in brooks, 
And enjoy shady nooks, 
In Summer. 

We get tan in the sun, 
And have lots of fun 

In Summer. 


tell every time the grandmother 


baked bread by the smell and 


would come to the cabin to get 
some. 

Ownership of land was another 
interesting subject. Most of it 
was acquired by land grant and 
homesteading from the govern- 
ment at Washington. Some was 
by government sale at $1.25 per 
acre and the deed was signed in 
long hand by the President. 

The sources of food, of heat, 
of light and cooking, were con- 
trasted to electricity, gas and fuel 
oil trucked from the refineries 
south of Chicago. Transportation 
by horseback, early train buggies, 
buckboards, democrat wagons, 
sleighs, cutters and bobsleds was 
compared to the speed of today. 
We talked of how our early chil- 
dren had to walk in all kinds of 
weather to school or be taken in a 
wagon. The children appreciated 
the present day school bus a little 
more. They made and brought 
models of covered wagons, stage- 
coaches, early trains and other 
early conveyances. The muddy 
roads of yesteryear were con- 
trasted to the paved roads of both 
town and country today. 


We found that our parents and 
grandparents liked to play base- 
ball and race horses. The early 
baseball team “The McHenry 
Greens” played in the old Driving 
Park where the barns for the 
trotting horses were. This was 
very close to our present school. 


We talked of the few houses 
once and now so many more, 
and more being built all the time. 
We discussed where each child 
lived, and where the teachers 
lived at first there were only 
paths but now streets and roads. 


The group of children making 
the modern mural used the school 
bus and were taken on a tour 
around the town and vicinity. 
Important buildings and indus- 
tries were pointed out and il- 
lustrations made of what they 
had seen. We visited the Post Of- 
fice and fire station These il- 
lustrations were worked into the 
mural. Each child drew his own 
house on the mural and in the 
right location. The schools, 
churches, railroad station, bank, 
the farmer’s mill, the creamery, 
the jail and courthouse which 
are in the city hall, the library, 
the police station and the theatre 
were all located and drawn. The 
streets were named. 


We used brown wrapping pa- 
per, 54 inches and 48 inches in 
width. First the town plan and 
lay-out with the river, was 
drawn. Each child drew in white 
chalk and then painted it in with 
poster paint. We tried to leave 
small details out and use only 
simple drawing. There was so 
much to get on. It was then out- 
lined in black crayon to make it 
stand out better. Lastly the let- 
tering was put on, also in black 
crayon, with direction symbols 
included. 


These murals have proved a 
lasting interest to both children 
and adults. I am sure the chil- 
dren have a much richer idea of 
the beginnings of the social 
studies so closely tied up with 
their own lives and experiences 
and many things beside, which 
they will never forget. 
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ScRIBBLES?” exclaims the 
outsider, “Is that what they 
teach children nowadays?” 

But the shrewd teacher can 
soon explain that when the chil- 
dren swing their arms and hands 
freely making lines rapidly on 
their paper they secure smooth 
lines in interesting curves. They 
are “singing lines’ which are 
difficult to secure in any other 
way. Children can observe fa- 
mous paintings and find the lead- 
ing lines. They see how smooth 
and sure they look. 

Let us call their efforts, ‘“‘rhyth- 
mic lines” and let us learn to ap- 
preciate them. Many things can 
be developed from such lines. 
They can be the beginning of holi- 
day pictures, designs for decorat- 
ing various things and can be de- 
veloped into representational pic- 
tures. 

There are many approaches to 
the problem of getting these 
“singing lines.’”’ One teacher tells 
the children to imagine the cray- 
on to be a bird flying, or a lady 
on a dancing floor, or a champ- 
ion on the floor of a skating rink. 
Suppose it is to be the skater. The 
pupils know that the _ skater 
would not remain in one spot but 
would glide to all parts of the 
floor (the sheet of paper), cross- 


Baby in cradle 


ing and recrossing his own path. 
He would go fast in curving lines. 

The teacher then counts to ten, 
or eight, or plays a record for 
the children and they swing their 
crayons in the air just above the 
paper. When they have the feel 
of the best speed and are making 
large movements, they begin 


again and this time touch crayon 
to paper making the desired 
lines. 

There may be a few pupils who 
have gone so fast that they have 
a tangle of lines too complicated 


Many uses 


for 
Rhythmic 


Lines 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director Emeritus 
Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Missouri 


to be used, and there may be a 
few others who have been so 
slow that they have only a few 
widely separated lines. The teach- 
er may count for these children a 
second time, after the majority 
have gone to work to complete 
their designs. 

The first and simplest use for 
these lines is to fill in the spaces 
with solid colors, have some solid 
colors, others, striped, dotted, 
checked, or patterned in some 
other way. The simple purpose of 
this first effort with rhythmic 
lines is an experience in choosing 
colors and patterns, and appre- 
ciating this type of lines. The de- 
sign is most effective if only the 
enclosed spaces are filled in and 
the surrounding space is left 
white. 

The designs may be used as 
book covers or decorations as box 
covers. One third grade used the 
designs to make Japanese lan- 
terns. The paper was folded in 
the middle, long ways and slits 
were cut in from the fold to with- 
in an inch or two iches of the 
edge of the paper. When the pa- 
per was unfolded and used to 
form a cylinder, the children had 
only to paste the edges and put on 
a handle. 

A second lesson with rhythmic 
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lines, to be made some time later, 
is given in a similar manner, but 
varied in the approach. This time 
the children study their mass of 
flowing lines to see if they can 
see things in them as one would 
fancy things in cloud shapes. 
Perhaps a loop suggests the head 
of a bird. An eye and a beak are 
added. Then it isn’t difficult to 
find lines that suggest the body of 
the bird and perhaps the tail and 
the wings. Any needed lines may 
be added, and lines not needed 
can be ignored. 

It may be that a line or shape 
suggests an animal, or it may be 
a person. At first the small chil- 
dren may see only many small 
unrelated objects in the lines, but 
soon their imagination is stimu- 
lated and they can find one large 
object. They then color or decor- 
ate it according to their fancy. 
The children are encouraged to 
decorate, rather than color rea- 
listically. They then avoid large 
masses of solid uninteresting 
color. 

A third lesson in rhythmic lines 
is one in which the object or ob- 
jects to be found in the lines are 
decided upon in advance. We will 
suppose that at Christmas time 
the teacher asks the children to 


change all circles and loops into 
Christmas tree ornaments. Some 
may be solid bright colors but 
others will be covered with bord- 
ers or patterned in some inter- 
esting way. The lines that con- 
nect the ornaments may be dec- 
orated with pine needles, 
(strokes with the green crayon, 
in threes or fives) and this sug- 
gests that the ornaments are on 
the Christmas tree. 

At Halloween time the loops 
may be changed into Jack O 
Lanterns. The connecting lines 
become the pumpkin vine and 
green leaves may be added. Or 


Saw 


Joey 


the whole composition may be 
kept in orange and black. It is 
especially interesting if the 
pumpkins are different kinds of 
orange, some having yellow add- 
ed to the orange, others red and 
still others green. The children 
learn to mix colors and the re- 
sult is always more interesting 
than using one color within a 
space. 

For Valentine the loops and 
circles become fancy valentines 
and the lines between them can 
be doubled and colored as rib- 
bons. At Easter time the children 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Visitors from Outer Space 


What This Picture 
Means to Me 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Teacher, 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


lr THE ADAGE, “a picture 
is worth ten thousand words,”’ is 
true, then here is a delightful 
way to enliven pictorial art 
through creative writing. Briefly 
stated, it consists of having chil- 
dren write their own reactions to 
a picture that interests them. 

Just put on the board a clip- 
ping from a magazine or news- 
paper, a classic picture, a photo- 
graph from home, or one of their 
original drawings. After a pre- 
liminary class discussion about 
the picture, elicit cues to suggest 
to the class possible types of re- 
actions and list them on the 
board. 

Children will choose to write 
about a variety of their percep- 
tual reactions to the picture. 
Some will describe their emotion. 
Others will conjure up their past; 
reviving an experience. Still 
others will throw penetrating 
light on the subject of the picture. 
Finally others will describe the 
universal message the picture is 
trying to tell. 
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In so doing each child is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to en- 
large and expand his personal 
horizons .. . a chance to develop 
his powers of observation and 
challenge his imagination. What’s 
more, it builds habits of con- 
structive thinking and communi- 
cation. 


VISITORS 
FROM OUTER SPACE 
By Raymond Cook 


Hello Earth People! We have 
just arrived from the planet 
Saturn. We came on the blue 
rocket you see zooming off into 
outer space in the picture. It is 
headed for the planet Venus now. 

We have come to teach our 
son about Earth. He wants to 
learn your language, how you 
play, and other things about your 
lives, so he can tell his classmates 
back on Saturn. 

Do you see those wire springs 
attached to our arms and legs? 
We were born with arms and 
legs and could not move about. 
But our scientists on Saturn in- 
vented them for our people and 
now we can walk about and carry 
things just as you do. 


THE LIVING BOOKS 
By Armand Stephen 


I am the red book climbing off 
the shelf. I was just placed there 
this morning. I felt pretty sorry 
for myself all day long because 
no one took me off the shelf to 
read me. I thought I would be 
gathering dust forever. 

But I am learning different. 
Have you ever heard of the 
“magic of books?” Well, tonight, 
when the library was closed, I 
noticed that the other books be- 


The living books 
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gan to move about. Some of them 
brushed off their dust and 
climbed off the shelf. They were 
going to the Midnight Book Fair. 
There they opened their pages 
and told their stories that would 


enter some child’s dream that 


very night. 

I almost didn’t make it. Do you 
know what my name is? It’s... 
well, maybe I’ll be in your dreams 
tonight. 


Pity the poor birds 


PITY THE POOR BIRDS 
By Barbara Baabs 


How would you like to be the 
four very beautiful birds in the 
picture I have drawn? They are 
outside in the cold and snow. 
Spring is a long way off to them. 


See the rabbit I have drawn, 
watching them on the right? I 
don’t pity him as much as I do 
the birds because he has a thick 
coat of fur. | 


Droopy 


DROOPY 
By Lois Cohan 


Droopy is my pet dog. We call 
her Droopy because her ears are 
droopy. I have drawn a picture 
of her face to show it. 


Droopy has brown hair, blue 
eyes, and long whiskers. She 
does all kinds of tricks like hid- 
ing her meat bones or stealing 
the newspaper. But most of all, 
I enjoy coming home to her. She 
waits for me at the front door 
and when she sees me she runs 
toward me with her ears flopping 
up and down! 


MY UNCLE’S CABIN 
By Patsy Evans 


My uncle has a cabin in Nor- 
thern Minnesota. It is located 
about twenty-five miles south of 
Itasca State Park. I go there 
every summer on my vacation. 


The picture I have drawn 
shows the cabin in the woods. 
Nearby you see a small lake that 
is well-stocked for fishing. It is 
surrounded by evergreen trees. 


Last summer a duck and her 
two ducklings swam in the lake. 
Do you see the deer? His name 
is Starling. My uncle bought it 
from a game warden. He is so 
tame that you can pat him while 
he eats right out of your hand. 
But if you frighten him, he will 
run away. 
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Training Young Children 


To Read At The Upper 
Primary Level 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 
Professor of Elementary Education 
University of ‘Wyoming, Laramie 


I. WHAT IS A “GOOD” READER? 


Perhaps we can best classify a “good” reader as 
one who: 


“Really and truly” wants to learn to read. 
Can concentrate on a reading job long enough 
to profit from its pursuit. 


. Can recognize, to a reasonable extent, the words 


which confront him in printed material suited 
to his age and maturity level. 


. Can read increasingly larger groups of words 


“at a glance.” 


. Can get thought from the printed page and in- 


terpret it in the light of his past experience. 


. Can give pleasure to himself and others by 


reading aloud. 


. Welcomes frequent opportunities to read more 


widely. 

(All, or nearly all, of these qualities are neces- 
sary. Whenever a child possesses them he def- 
initely can be classified as a “good” reader, even 
though he may differ somewhat in degree from 
the classmate on his right or his left.) 

HOW DOES THE SCHOOL TRY TO DE- 


VELOP GOOD READERS? 
Let us take up each of the seven criteria just men- 
tioned for judging good readers. 


A. 
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The desire to read. At a very early age, most 
children, really want to learn to read but ap- 
petite, in some cases, is whetted only if there is 
real necessity. It is so much easier, some young- 
sters figure, to try to get Mother or Daddy to 
read aloud to them or Teacher to pronounce the 
words. Our school approach to this problem 
must be twofold. Shall we name a few points 
under each? 

1. Positive 

a. Surround the child on all sides with ap- 
pealing books and magazines — from the 
school library, from the county library, 
from personal collections. 

b. Utilize bulletin boards to present inter- 
esting materials — short stories, poems, 
charts, pictures with provocative ques- 
tions beneath them. 

c. Set up science (and other) centers of in- 
terest, designed to excite the child’s cur- 
iosity and require reading to satisfy it. 


d. Give praise freely for evidences of in- 
creased interest. 

2. Negative (but constructive) 

a. Insist that children seek needed help on 
unfamiliar words by asking such ques- 
tions as, “Is this word, ‘straight’? (Not 
“What is this word ?’’) 

b. Do everything reasonable to discourage 
laziness. (Of course there is often a point 
here beyond which teachers can not pen- 
etrate. ) 


B. Concentration. Lack of power to concentrate to 


a reasonable extent is strong evidence of im- 
maturity. Ordinarily the younger the child, the 
more. immature he is likely to be, but chrono- 
logical age is by no means the sole determinant. 

Our only answer at school to this problem is 
simply to begin where the child is now (not 
where we think he should be), proceed slowly 
— heartbreakingly slowly sometimes — and 
use as much variety as possible in assignments 
by presenting materials in small doses, and 
changing activities often. 


. Word Recognition. Ways to attack this problem 


are many and diverse. Limited space prevents 

mention of more than a few approaches: 

1. Context Clues. Readers need to look both to 
the left and to the right when they encounter 
unfamiliar words. Relationship to other 
words in the sentence may give just the clue 
necessary. 

“The Prince had a good appetite for the 
fine foods which they set on the table be- 
fore him.” 

2. Compound words. Give frequent exercises in 
matching the parts of compound words (fire- 
place, underground, everywhere, doorstep, 
cattlemen, broomstick, silversmith). 

3. Small words within larger ones. Just a word 
of caution! The small word must be one we 
can both see and hear in its present position. 
It is absurd to call attention to a small word 
which the child does not hear when the large 
word is finally sounded (unless it is a root 
word, as in “Christmas.”) Right: luckiest 
fisherman dislodge apartment returned. 
Wrong: teribly palace tiny country 
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4. Rhyming words. “What words do you know 
which sound like this one?” (tied — cried, 
dried, fried). 

5. Synonyms. “Think of a word which means 
about the same as this one.” (guide-lead; 
present-gift; occurred-happened). 

6. Antonyms. “I’ll write a word which is the 
opposite of the one you see.” (unhappy-hap- 
py; beautiful-ugly ; careless-careful). 

7. Root words. “That word came from another 
word which begins in much the same way.” 
(child-children; strange-stranger, strange- 
ly). 

8. Consonant blends. Give frequent exercises 
involving words which start with the same 
consonant blend, but pronounce the whole 
word, rather than exaggerate the beginning 
blend. (sparkle — spider, spool, spend, spill, 
spoke). Set up a picture “clue” chart to en- 
courage independent reading “detectives.” 


ence” should keep books closed. If a child is 
reading to the members of his own group, nat- 
urally, he likes to feel that he has their complete 
attention (something which is impossible if all 
the group members are sitting, with books 
open, staring at the same passage). Give fre- 
quent opportunities for one group to prepare a 
story privately and then present it to the other 
groups in their own classroom or to other 
classrooms. 


. Wide reading. There is an old “saw” which 


claims that “water seeks its own level.” So with 
children and reading! A very immature child 
nearly always chooses library books for their 
picture content solely, even though there are 
many fascinating books he is capable of read- 
ing. Remember, we can not force a child to read 
for profit and pleasure, but we can foster his 
desire to do just that. 


III. HOW DO WE TRY TO MEET THE READING 
NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS? 


A. Grouping. By various means, particularly by 


The child is encouraged to find a similar 
word on this picture-word chart as he reads. 
9. Vowel sounds. Set up also a “clue” chart for 


the more commond sounds of the vowels. 

Refer to these clues frequently. . 

cat take talk father care 

10. Syllables. “How many syllables (or sounds) 
do you hear in this word-”. (midnight, police- 
man, anybody, happy, decorated). 

11. Very simple rules. (Use sparingly; why?) 

a. A single vowel in the middle of a one-syl- 
lable word ending in ‘“‘e” usually says its 
name. (cake, like, stove, sure). 

b. When two vowels are partners, usually 
the first says its name and the other keeps 
still. (rain, leave, lies, boat.) 

12. Simple prefixes and suffixes. (untie, misun- 
derstood, actor, pitche7). 


D. Eye Span. Methods of helping children increase 


eye span are entirely too numerous to mention. 
One of the most common is to ask them to 
“Read to find out who said — or “who did” — 
a specific thing. 


test results and consultations with the previous 
teacher, we group children according to their 
own maturity levels. These groups are flexible, 
of course. It is quite possible for a child who 
improves rapidly to move from Group III to II 
or from Group II to I during the year. 


B. Amount of reading material covered. The more 


mature the group members, naturally the 
greater number of pages they can read rapidly 
and with comprehension. 


C. Length and difficulty of group assignment. 


Seatwork (whether it be of the workbook type 
or teacher-made) defeats its purpose if too dif- 
ficult. Seatwork which is challenging for one 
group (both in the nature of its content and in 
the time needed for its completion) may be too 
easy for the next higher group or too difficult 
for the next lower one. In the first case, dawd- 
ling habits are likely to occur; in the second, 
frustration. 


E. Comprehension. Equally diverse are the means . Individual pursuits. Children are encouraged to 
for helping children understand what they read. find worthwhile individual jobs to do if they 
Often they are told, “Close your book and tell finish (and check) their seatwork before the 
us in your own words.” Nearly every page of end of the allotted time. Such jobs may include: 
reading workbooks or teacher-made seatwork _ 1. Reading in library books. 
has some means for checking comprehension, 2. Making book reports. 
and it is nearly always placed above rate in im- 3. Preparing oral reports to give to the 
portance. An oral report to the class (about a whole group. 
story or article supplementary to the group 4, Preparing a science experiment which in- 
story) furnishes excellent motivation for read- volves reading. 
ing with understanding. 5. Making up thought problems in arithme- 

F. Oral reading. Standards for “good” oral read- tic. 


ing are often set up at the beginning of a class 
period and the results evaluated at the close (in 
a positive manner, of course). Whenever pos- 
sible, we try to establish an “audience situa- 
tion” for oral reading. Ordinarily the “audi- 
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6. Playing reading games which deal with 
such phases as alphabetical arrangement 
of words, matching compound words, or 
classification of items under their proper 
headings. 
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7. Playing individual language games which 
are usually self-helping in nature. 
8. Writing and illustrating stories to add to 
the child’s own creative writing book. 
IV. HOW CAN PARENTS FURTHER THE 
READING PROGRAM AT HOME? 

. Show a frequent interest in their youngsters’ 
reading progress and give encouragement when 
needed. 

. Take time to sit down and read with (rath- 
er than to) their children. 

. Give children many first casual reading experi- 
ences (at home, in the community, while trav- 
eling.) 

. Foster regular visits to the public library. 

. Help children to set up a personal bookshelf 


and add to it frequently by giving at least one 
book on gift occasions. 

. Subscribe to a good children’s magazine at the 
current maturity level of their own offspring. 

. Know what is being read in the home in the 
“comic”’ book line. 

. Set up (cooperatively, of course) definite daily 
schedules for TV programs. 
Insist that when children ask adults for help 
on words that they follow the procedure sug- 
guested under IIA, 2a. 

. Foster individual interests and hobbies which 
require background reading. 

. Remember that no two children are alike and 
thus avoid making even mental comparisons of 
a child with his sibling or his classmate. 


Table Work For May 


ANNE WYATT 


I. For Mother’s Day prepare a rememberance for 
your mother in one of the following ways: 
Write Mother a letter, after decorating the 
letter paper. 
Make a gift at school for her. 
Write a plan for helping mother with the 
housework. 
Make a card for her with a carnation on it. 


Write a little poem or song in appreciation of 
mother and home. 


II. Read this riddle; then draw a picture of the 
answer. 
Guess! Guess! 
This tree is very large and wide-spreading. It 
has a twisted and rough appearance. 
You will be sure to know its name when I tell 
you that its seeds are acorns. 


III. Underline the words which make you think of 
May. 

bluebells 
icicles 
blossoms 
Memorial Day 
dandelions 


snowballs 
Maybaskets 
Hallowe’en 
baby animals 
ice-skating 
roller-skating marbles pumpkins 
May pole gardens clover 


IV. After you have read the next riddle write the 
answer first; then print it in large capital letters. 

Who am I? 

You may find me looking at you from my pul- 
pit if you walk through the woods. I am 
light green, striped with brown, especially 
on the outside. Usually two or three leaves 
on long stems spread over me. After my 
leaves die bright berries are left. 


autumn leaves 
robins’ eggs 
meadowlarks 
Christmas 
picnics 


I have a boy’s name. Do you know who I am? 
V. Draw a line between words which go together. 
lark 
basket 
blossoms 
barefoot 
clover 
Day 
croak 
violets 
buzz frogs 
blue eggs apple 
VI. Fill each blank in the poem with the right 
word from the list below. 


A DAY 


I’ll tell _ how the sun rose, 

A ribbon _______ a time. 

The steeples ______- in amethyst, 

The news like __-____ ran. 

The hills untied _ bonnets, 

_______. bobolinks begun. 

Then ______. said softly to myself, 

“That must have ___.____ the sun!”’ 

But _______ he set, I know not. 

____.. seemed a purple stile 

Which little _______. and girls 

Were climbing all the __-_. 

Till when _____-__ reached the other side, 

A dominie - _ gray 

Put gently _______. the evening bars, 

And led the flock —--___.. 

— Emily Dickinson 

in they you their 
been up swam I 


May 
meadow 
chains 
Memorial 
nest 

bees 
purple 
boys 


The at how There 
while away squirrels 
boys 
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A busy group is a happy group 


Rainy-day Activities 


Rainy-Day activities have 
always been a problem to the 
teacher who has limited amount 
of space and material. She finds 
that there is no limit to the en- 
ergy and creativeness in the 
children. The problem is to keep 
them happy and busy. 

Many of the children will be 
willing to bring a set of blocks, 
set of dominos, empty spools of 
all sizes, a jigsaw puzzle and 
round objects as buttons and lids 
of all kinds to be placed in a box. 
With the round objects they can 
draw many animals, objects and 
characters, having fun with cir- 
cles on newsprint. 

Another rainy-day activity is 
to take colored construction pa- 
per and snip it with scissors into 
irregular pieces and place them 
in a box. Place the pieces in piles 
on the reading table within reach 
of the child and let him put the 
pieces together to form some- 
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HAZEL T. HARSTON 


thing. They create airplanes, ani- 
mals, vases of flowers, clowns, 
wells, cars, sleds, houses, trees, 
etc. 

An interesting pastime is a 
can of different sized spools for 
building purposes to create 
houses, cars, bulldozers, trains, 
etc. 

With a limited amount of 
money, a set of Tinker Toys to 
a room and a box of modeling 
clay for each child is reeommend- 
ed to entertain as well as bring 


e 
Orioles Eggs 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Orioles’ eggs 

Have scrawls and spots 
Made by a pen 

That leaks and blots! 
Some little child 

Has tried to write 
And scribbled with lines 
Of black on white! 


out the creative ability in each 
child. Keep the clay in match 
boxes with their names on it. It 
is wise to have enough pieces of 
cardboard for them to work on. 
This material is kept in a place 
accessible to the children. 

An inexpensive form of enter- 
tainment as well as constructive 
is a large box filled with wooden 
blocks gathered from some con- 
struction job. Spread newspapers 
on the floor and let the children 
build with these. Their irregular 
shapes enable the children to 
build many things with them. 

Purposeful paper tearing, too, 
can help to pass a rainy play 
period. The children can illustrate 
a story read at storytime, a read- 
ing lesson or parts of a unit being 
discussed at this time. Material 
is no object for you can use old 
newspapers and the children can 
work in small groups each choos- 
ing his own subject. 
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Stimulating The Slow 
Learner 


Teaching the Slow-Learner About the Means z Transportation of the 
f 


Early North American In 


ian 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


- LEARNERS need 
something unusually stimulating 
to arouse interest and produce 
attention necessary for develop- 
ing a learning situation. This is 
especially difficult to achieve in 
a social studies area. 

Since most slow-learners are 
in the same room for two or 
three years, it is necessary to 
stagger special units so there is 
a complete cycle of experiences 
for each child. 

These children need repetition 
of content, but it must be varied 
in the manner of presentation. 
The topics should be brief and 
compact enough to allow the sub- 
ject matter to be assimilated 
while interest holds their atten- 
tion. The material must be 
screened to prevent the child 
from becoming frustrated be- 
cause of inability to read or see 
all that is available. 

The teacher’s presentation of 
the material must be cut to es- 
sentials without sacrifice of 
meaning. The material must hold 
interest and also serve several 
other purposes since time is an 
important factor in teaching 
these slow-learning children. 

Writing, language, spelling, 
reading and arithmetic, may all 
be integrated with a social study 
unit. The teacher’s presentation 
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will develop the children’s ability 
to listen and to recall. The class 
discussion assists in oral lan- 
guage development and in learn- 
ing to evaluate what is said, read 
and heard on the topic. 

Writing the stories assists in 
remembering word and letter 
forms. It gives practice in per- 
fecting the correct forms of the 
letters of the alphabet. Reading 
and reporting gives the children 
confidence in their ability to get 
up before a group of people. This 
creates a feeling of security and 
satisfaction which enables them 
to perform at a future time with 
more poise and self-assurance. 


The study of the ways in which 
the early Indians moved from 
place to place was introduced by 
reading a story about some Pueb- 
lo children who were the same 
age as this group of children. 


Snow shoes 


Their adventures created suf- 
ficient interest to carry the 
group along into a story of early 
Indian life in America. 

The class went to the library 
where they found maps and pic- 
tures showing the kinds of 
homes used and the locations of 
the various tribes in North 
America. 

Many of the children had visit- 
ed a state park and had seen pot- 
tery, beads, and skeletons of these 
early inhabitants of our country. 
After we talked about those 
things the children began to re- 
alize that Indians lived in this 
country a very, long, long time 
before the white people came. Al- 
so, that Indian tribes were scat- 
tered all over North America. 

After reading from many 
books, hearing stories, seeing 
pictures, and having class dis- 
cussions, the children started to 
write stories of their own im- 
pressions of the Indian way of 
life of long ago. 

Some of the boys and girls 
wrote their stories with a little 
help in spelling new words. Some 
children dictated their stories to 
the teacher. This gave them prac- 
tice in oral language even though 
handicapped by inability to spell 
words necessary to convey their 
story. 

Through the interchange of 
stories, re-reading of material, 
copying stories from the board, 
and hearing the same words re- 
peated, many new words were 
added to the spelling and reading 
vocabulary of this group. 
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The bulletin board provided an 
added incentive to look through 
magazines and papers. A sharing 
period stimulated several shy 
children to bring treasures from 
home to show the class, such as 
arrowheads, bracelets, or a piece 
of birch bark. One withdrawn 
child achieved a feeling of satis- 
faction and a sense of group 
participation by just standing 
before the class and holding out 
an attractive Indian doll for all 
to see. 

The children’s interest cen- 
tered around various tribes, and 
how they travelled from place to 
place when they had neither car 
nor trains. 

Here are some of their stories. 
INDIAN TRIBES — Sherilyn 

There are many Indian tribes. 
The Indian tribes had different 
ways of building homes. They 
lived in different parts of Amer- 
ica. They lived in the forests, 
plains, mountains and deserts. 
They lived in the South, the 
North, East and West of our 
country. 

HOW THE INDIANS 
TRAVELLED — Donald 

Indians travelled on _ foot 
through the mountains, forests, 
deserts and plains. They trav- 
elled by water, and over snow 
and ice. They used dogs and 
horses to help in their travels. 
WATER WAS A HIGHWAY — 

Carl 

Indians who lived by rivers, 
lakes, and seas used canoes for 
traveling. They built many kinds 
of canoes. They built birch bark 
canoes, dugouts, bull boats and 
rafts. They used the water for 
roads. The rivers were the In- 
dians’ highways. 

THE BIRCH CANOE — Nancy 

Some Indians made canoes 
with birch bark. They made a 
frame from tough branches like 
those from the hickory tree. 

They took bark from the birch 
trees. They cut around the tree 
in two places. They split the bark 
between the two cuts. They peeled 
off the bark and sewed it to the 
frame of the canoe. They used 
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gum from the spruce tree for 
pitch to fill the holes and cracks 
so the canoe would not leak. These 
canoes were light in weight. The 
Indians could easily carry them 
around rocky places the 
rivers. 

DUGOUT CANOES — Rene 

Some Indians made dugout 
canoes. They used cedar trees to 
make the canoes. The Indians 
burned the tree off near the 
ground. Then the branches were 
burned or scraped off the tree 
trunk. This made a big log. The 
Indians started a fire on top of 
the log. They worked hard scrap- 
ing the burned wood out of the 
log. They used bone or stone 
scrapers. They made a hollow 
place in the log to sit and paddle 
the canoe. They shaped the out- 
side with burning and scraping. 
They filled the dugout with water 
when they were not using it. 
This kept the canoe in shape so 
it would not warp. 

BULL BOATS — Jimmie 

The bull boat was made like a 
basket. The frame was round. It 
was made of saplings tied togeth- 


er with leather strips. The saplings 
were woven together to form the 
bottom of the boat. A buffalo hide 
was stretched over this frame. 
This boat was used to cross rivers 
and lakes. It was hard to guide 
with a paddle. 
RAFTS — Charles 

Rafts were used to cross rivers 
and lakes. They were not very 
good to ride on. The water came 
between the logs or poles. The 
Indians made the rafts out of 
logs or poles tied to a frame with 
leather thongs. They could make 
a raft quickly. They would leave 
it when they were through with 
it and build another one when 
they needed it. 
HOW THE PLAINS INDIANS 

TRAVELLED — Mickey 

The plains Indians travelled 
on foot or on horseback. They 
carried bundles by headbands or 
by travois. Sometimes dogs or 
horses pulled the travois. Some- 
times Indians rode the horses 
that pulled the travois. These 
Indians did not have wagons to 
carry their goods in when they 
travelled. 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTH 
TRAVELLED TOO — Robert 

The Indians of the far north 
had a good way to travel. They 
made sleds. They had dogs to haul 
the sleds. They could travel fast 
with dog sleds over the ice and 
snow. They had snowshoes. They 
could go over deep snow with 
snowshoes. 

TRAVEL NOW 
AND LONG AGO — Sue 

The Indians used horses and 
travois to travel. It would take 
many days to go from our school 
to Chicago. I like to travel. I go 
to Chicago in a car in one morn- 
ing. The highway is paved. We 
can go fast. I am glad I can travel 
now. There are trucks and trains 
to haul our food and fuel. 

The class agreed with Sue, that 
our means of transportation is 
much easier and faster now 
than when the early American 
Indians moved about over our 
country. 

INDIANS TRAVELLED ON 
FOOT — Mary 

Indians at first did not have 
horses. They walked every- 
where. They walked or ran fast. 
A runner could take a message 
quickly to another camp. A run- 
ner could travel many miles with- 
out stopping for rest. 

THE PLAINS INDIANS MOVE 
A CAMP — Wayne 

The plains Indians lived by 
hunting animals for food, clothes 
and tent coverings. They had to 
keep moving to find lots of game. 
They walked and carried their 


To sit on a rock 


And look at the clouds in the sky. 


It gives me a feeling 
All quiet inside, 


I don’t know exactly just why. 
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It’s nice in the summer 


things. The mothers carried the 
small babies on their backs. The 
babies were tied to a board so 
they would have straight backs. 

THE TRAVOIS — Carolyn H. 

Plains Indians used the travois 
to haul loads. The travois was 
made by lashing a round plat- 
form onto two long poles. The 
small ends of the poles were tied 
together with leather thongs. The 
other ends of the poles rested on 
the ground while the thongs were 
held to pull the load. 

The Indians dragged the tra- 
vois after them. When they had 
dogs or horses they tied the poles 
to the necks of the animals to be 
hauled along. The poles held the 
Indians’ things. The ends of the 
poles dragged along on_ the 
ground. This stirred up lots of 
dust. 

DOGS PULLED THE TRAVOIS 
— Corinne 

Before the Indians had horses 

their dogs pulled the travois. 


On a Rock 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It makes me start dreaming 


There were four dogs to each 
travois. When one dog got tired 
his master put another dog in the 
harness. Very small children rode 
on top of the load of hides on the 
travois. It was a dusty ride. Ev- 
eryone else walked, except the ba- 
bies on their mother’s backs. The 
women and the children guided 
and cared for the dogs. The men 
and big boys walked on the out- 
side of the group. They were the 
scouts and guards. They hunted 
for food and for a good camp 
ground. They watched out for 
danger. All of these Indians had 
a hard life. 
HORSES PULLED THE 
TRAVOIS — Carolyn M. 

After the Indians found some 
horses they used them to haul the 
loads on the travois. The poles 
were tied to the horses’ necks 
with leather thongs. The young 
children rode the horses that 
pulled the travois. The warriors 
had ponies to ride. 


Of wonderful things, 


The sun, and the stars, and the moon, 


And I get to thinking 
How lucky I am, 


And sit on a rock again soon. 
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Notes From Your 


Audio-Visual 
Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


\f ELL HERE we are in the 


merry month of May. The month 
of poetry and the great out doors. 
So let’s talk a bit about the out- 
door program and what all the 
people who make Audio Visual 
aids have to offer. 


A second grade teacher in 
Long Island took her class for 
little walks in the neighborhood 
and discussed the fresh green 


colors of the trees and grass. 
Then pointed out the red breasted 
robins and other birds. After the 


walk they would all return and 


put on paper with the aid of their 
crayons and paints their own im- 
pressions of the walk. It’s a stim- 
ulating way to teach art and stim- 
ulate a pride in our own neigh- 
borhood. On rainy days this same 
teacher would play records of the 
season like those in the “Chil- 
dren’s Almanac” of the Grey- 
stone Corp. and let the children 
draw and paint to the music. 
Charcoal, Pencils, Finger Paints 
and Crayons are all excellent 
Audio Visual aids. Not only for 
art but also for correlation with 
Social Studies, Music and other 
subjects. 


Speaking of Social studies 
here are some very fine film strips 
you should know about. These 
are all produced by the Filmstrip 
House of New York and as usual 
vour A-V Consultant has request- 
ed and received from the manu- 
facturer some catalogs you can 
have for the asking. The film 
strips we like most for grades one 
through five are a series called 
“Our Holidays and What They 
Mean.” The subjects covered are 
“Columbus Day,” “Thanksgiv- 
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ing,’’ ‘‘Lincoln’s Birthday,”’’ 
“Washington’s Birthday,” “Mem- 
orial Day,” “Christmas,” “Inde- 
pendence Day” and “Easter.” All 
of these strips are in beautiful 
color and they explain the holi- 
days in a way that make them 
wonderfully adaptable for class 
dramatization and participation. 
Combining these film strips with 
folk music and dances for the 
occasion can give you some thrill- 


ing programs for the holidays 
mentioned. 


One other film strip put out by 
this same company is very im- 
portant. It is one of those rare 
items that can not be classified 
for any grade. We have seen it 
used very successfully from grade 
one through an adult education 
program. The name of the film 
strip is “Fire — A Dangerous 
Friend.” It is one of the most 
dramatic and cleverly designed 
film strips on fire prevention we 
have seen. To quote one super- 
visor: “It tells the story and yet 
doesn’t give the mind any wrong 
ideas.” This is one that should be 
a must for every school. 


Incidentally we have just re- 
ceived our new Jam Handy cata- 
log. It is just full of new material 
that you will want to see. It is 
free and we have them for you. 
Just a card to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will get you one, 
post haste. When you see it please 
notice the new set called “Our 
Neighbors Helpers.” All of the 
strips in this set describing the 
work of the Mailman, Policeman, 
Fireman, Grocer, Milkman, and 
Librarian are most interesting 
and colorfully portrayed. We 
were especially pleased with the 


Policeman, the Mailman and the 
Librarian. When we tried them 
on a number of classrooms the 
children quickly identified them- 
selves and their grown up friends 
with the people in the pictures. 
This is a very fine way of getting 
a greater understanding and co- 
operation between the children 
and those people who serve the 
community. 


Just want to take a minute and 
thank all of the people who have 
written your A-V_ Consultant 
about workshops and clinics. Now 
that the summer months are just 
around the corner we are plan- 
ning a very busy summer of 
workshops. Going to Iowa, In- 
diana and maybe one in Pitts- 
burgh. We were in Pittsburgh for 
a workshop of the Parochial 
schools in February and through 
the planning of Sister Margeret 
Theresa combined with the won- 
derful welcome of Monsignor 
Quigley, Sisters RoseMary and 
Despina are really looking for- 
ward to a return engagement. 
Never have we had the pleasure 
of working with a group that 
were more alert and interested in 
new things than were the sisters 
at this meeting. Now, we do have 
open one week in June and one in 
July and some open dates in Sep- 
tember. So if you want a work- 
shop or clinic on Audio-Visual 
Aids in Elementary classrooms in 
conjunction with any of your 
state, county or system meetings 
we will be happy to hear from 
you. To answer one question that 
has been a part of all of your let- 
ters we are happy to tell you this. 
The only charge in connection 
with such a workshop is your 
Audio Visual Consultant’s travel 
expense. All other expenses are 
assumed by various companies 
and organizations and because 
they are numerous we are never 
required to act as salesman. We 
don’t sell we just enjoy bringing 
new things and new methods to 
you. 
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Winter Changes To 
Spring 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Illustration 1 — This picture 
four feet by four feet was quick- 
ly painted by a group of fourth 
graders for a place in the ele- 
mentary library. But now the 
winter is over and this picture 
and other winter scenes in the li- 
brary, halls and home-rooms are 
out of date for Spring is coming. 
Art work needs to look ahead to 
the seasoh approaching. There 
must be no lag in interest. The 
new is challenging. 


Illustration 2 and 3 — take the 
places of winter library paintings. 
Those light things in the upper 
right bush of Illustration 2 are 
bugs not flowers. How do you like 
the bug at the left? These two 
library illustrations have much 
pink in them. The pink sings in 
color for it is a Mexican pink not 
salmon pink. 
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Illustration 4 — Shows Yarka 
beginning Illustration 3. Other 
children in her group asked her 
to make a ballet for she had 
painted many of them. Later 
other children added trees and 
the pink flower in the center of 
the dancers. They made the 
flower very large. “Spring is a 
time for imagination,” one child 
said. 


Illustration 5 — Shows Nan- 
nette painting the big bug. 


Illustration 6 — In the hall we 
see a group of paintings by grade 
five. In the lower left you see 
Ellsworth’s finished painting. 
Sometimes children of one grade 
like to see their pictures grouped 
together. At other times children 
of Grade 5 feel flattered to have 
their pictures with those painted 
by Grade 6. 


Illustration 7 — You see Ells- 
worth’s picture before he added 
details. This was 24x36 inches in 
size. Ellsworth did well to block 
in his dark and light pattern. He 
liked to paint on the slippery tag- 
board. He too had pink in his 
picture. 
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Illustration 8 — Patty made 
the birds in design. Notice the 
trees far below. 

Illustration 9 — In one home 
room children made individual 
painting which added together 
made a frieze above the black- 
board. This little twelve inch 
high strip is seen in many of our 
older schools. It is hard to fill. It 
is too high for pictures with small 
details. The children used dark 
green construction paper size 12 
x 18. They decided to paint peo- 
ple in action. Each painted the 
face color of two or three or four 
people — then the arms and legs. 
They used thick tempera paint. 
Then they added the clothes, hair 
and shoes; a tree, fence or 
flowers. The pictures were orig- 
inal and charming. The total 
made a decoration for their 
room. When the parents and two 
other home-rooms came to visit 
and look at a play the children 
were given many compliments on 
these pictures. Later they were 
grouped in a different way in a 
hall exhibit. Children like to see 
their pictures exhibited more 
than once in different places. 

Illustration 10 — Terry Ann 
felt Spring in a different way. 
She sketched in many horses very 
quickly for she can draw as fast 
as she can write words. 

Illustration 11 — We see Terry 
Ann painting her horses tan, 


white, black and brown. She had 
empty bottles in which she could 
mix the exact brown she wanted. 


Illustration 12 — Terry Ann 
has pinned her painting on an art 
room bulletin board and quickly 
added lines to accent certain 
riders and horses. Art room bul- 
letin boards are needed when 
children paint large pictures so 
they can walk off and see them at 
a distance. 

Illustration 13 — Then in six 
minutes Terry Ann has sketched 
in another picture. Tomorrow 
she will finish it. While Terry 
Ann works in this way, some chil- 
dren paint without drawing lines. 


Next to Christmas, Spring is 
one of the most powerful subjects 


to inspire creative art work. 
Buds are bursting. After a dull 
dark drab winter in a city like 
Chicago with little snow, Spring 
comes as a true miracle. The 
school grounds have thousands of 
yellow flowering bushes (for- 
sythea). They are the first to 
burst forth. Then come the mag- 
nolias in the neighborhood and 
then the flowering crab and other 
pink blossoming trees. Children 
can sit out of doors and eat 
lunch. Everything seems gay. 
Activity is evident in somersaults 
and dancing. Since art is expres- 
sion, the blossoms and active chil- 
dren, birds and bugs are repre- 
sented on paper. More pink paint 
needs to be poured into small bot- 
tles so many children can use it. 
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The green paint needs to have a 
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fresh look — a yellowish green — 
not like summer but just like 
Spring. Children have found that 
they can make wonderful spring 
green out of turquoise and yellow. 
They have learned that yellow 
areas add to a Spring look for the 
yellow makes light and Spring 
means lightness. They know that 
bright orange brings brightness 
into pictures. “For after all, or- 
ange has yellow in it” one child 
remarked. Many like bright pur- 
ple, royal blue and of course 
there must be bottles of pure 
white and pure black. 


The children have also learned 
by experience in painting that a 
rich dark green often helps other 
light colors in a picture. Instead 
of making the picture dark, the 
deep green makes light colors 
look lighter by contrast. One of 
the most important things for 
children to learn is that every 
good picture needs dark and light 
areas. Many children have 
learned that pictures are more in- 
teresting if one picture has in it 
several shades of green. When 


When Summer’s here 
And school is through 
Do you know what 


I like to do? 


Slide down haystacks, 
Climb up trees, 

Feel my hair blow 

In the breeze ; 


colors are repeated in a picture 
“it gives a good effect.” 

The Science classes are very 
popular for after all the teacher 
of Science has written beautiful 
big books and even little ones to 
carry home. And such bugs as 
one can see in these books. “Bugs 
are just about as_ interesting 
things to paint as one could ever 
think of.”” Why not paint some on 
the library picture. And it so 
happened that everyone was de- 
lighted with Nanette’s bugs for 
they are jolly and _ different. 
“People like to see different 
things just as they like to see dif- 
ferent television programs.” 

“Those big pink trees in the 
library picture looked a lot nicer 
after they had the dark almost 
red whirling lines in them. It 
gayed them up and made them 
show up the minute you walked 
into the library. 

Just as a few weeks ago you 
stood in the large open doors and 
saw a burst of winter you now 
see a burst of Spring.” 


When Summer's Here 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Go on picnics, 
Eat sweet corn, 
Walk barefoot 


It’s wonderful how many dif- 
ferent things have been seen in 
that place in the library. Once 
there was International House 
with its huge windows showing a 
lighted Christmas tree inside. It 
was pitch dark outside. That 
made the lighted tree show more. 
Once there was a fountain there 
and big sail boats. Everyone looks 
to see what will be there next. 
Were they ever surprised to see 
Nanette’s big bugs and her broth- 
er Neddy’s tiny bird’s nest. It’s 
fun to see large things in a pic- 
ture the minute you enter the 
room. It’s really lots of fun to 
look for tiny things too like little 
rabbits peeking behind trees and 
small bees and wasps. When a 
picture measures four feet on 
each side it can hold a lot of bugs, 
bees, rabbits and blossoms. 

And before you know it Spring 
will be over, and the blossoms are 
gone and Spring has to be taken 
down for summer is just about 
here. 


On the dewy lawn; 


Wait to go 


To school again! 


Swim and swing 
And fish, and then 
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A Picture 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, 


Associate Professor of Art 


State University of New York 
College for Teachers 
at Buffalo 


A STUDENT teacher went 
for a day to a school with a limit- 
ed art program. The children did 
not know her and had only cray- 
ons with which to work. A half 
hour was allotted and _ since 
Easter was near, she decided to 
tell a story about a rabbit, a child, 
and some Easter eggs. She 
wished to see what the children 
would put in their pictures with- 
in this structured situation. 

The children did some copying 
from neighbors because they had 
been accustomed to directions and 
probably felt unsure of them- 
selves with a new teacher. De- 
pending on other children can 


become as frustrating as an en- 
tirely teacher-directed situation. 
However, most of the children 
showed individuality in their 
thinking. Nearly all the boys made 
the child in the story a boy, and 
the girls drew a girl. Some of the 
children made the rabbit small 
and in proportion to the child. 
Others made the rabbit as large 
as the child. A few had the rabbit 
dressed or with features of a hu- 
man being. One boy did not in- 
clude the child at all. The stereo- 
typed rabbits as seen in comic 
books were in evidence. 
No one test, experience or pic- 
ture would be a reliable study. 
I have selected only four of the 
wane eee pictures. Number 1 was by a boy 
eee who liked picture books and had 
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developed quite an ability to 
copy. He evidently remembered 
the bunnies he had seen. 


Number 2 was made by a little 
girl who apparently was very 
well adjusted. The proportions in 
her picture were realistic and in- 
cluded all the characters men- 
tioned in the story as well as a 
little sister. 


Number 3 was by a boy who 
liked animals and wanted a dog 
but was not allowed to have one. 


Number 4 was by a boy from 
an orphanage. 


It was interesting to compare 
what children drew in their pic- 
ture with what we learned about 
them. We need to be alert to 


S EVERAL years ago we tu- 
tored a young girl who had been 
in the hospital some six months 
or more with a spinal condition. 
Since she was physically handi- 
capped for many months follow- 
ing her hospital stay, we were 
assigned to her as the Visiting 
Teacher. 

This twelve year old whom we 
shall call Susan, came from a 
very humble home and had prac- 
tically none of the advantages of 
trips, social activities or even or- 
dinary friendships with children 
her own age. Her physical condi- 
tion had limited her considerably. 

Thus, in the course of our les- 
sons when it came time for her 
to write about her experiences 
she was at a complete loss and 
quite understandably so. She had 
seen a great many movies and 
could tell every detail of every 
picture and had been twice to an 
amusement park. 

We were puzzled as to what we 
could do about this really un- 
usual situation. Finally, when 
Susan was able to get out a bit 
we took her to a Children’s Mu- 
seum and allowed her to enjoy 
herself for an entire afternoon. 
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what is important to children and that would point the way to 


any clue their pictures may give 


Nothing to Write About 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


At last she had something to 
write about and to her surprise 
and ours she discovered she could 
actually express herself well. 


The case in point, mark you, 
was an exception as far as limit- 
ed experience goes, but alas we 
have found out another awful 
truth since then. 

The children who have every 
advantage of good reading, radio, 
television, motor trips, camp ex- 
periences and travels of all sorts, 
still say, ““We don’t know what 
to write about. We have nothing 
interesting to say,” and the tragic 
part of it is they genuinely be- 
lieve this to be a true statement. 

We have only to. conclude, 
therefore, that the modern child 
today lives at such a fast pace, 
seeing so much, doing so much, 
going so much, he actually 
doesn’t think he’s doing anything 
interesting in his life about 
which to write. 

What can we do about the situ- 
ation? In the first place with few 
exceptions there is a wealth of 
material for each child to con- 
sider, discuss and write about. 


better understanding. 


Therefore, the habit of stopping 
long enough to review what has 
been seen, heard, or done should 
be practiced by the child. 


Let them learn to jot down in- 
teresting items for future use. 
Give the child more and more 
written work in the classroom as 
his formal education progresses, 
and develop in him the desire to 
record his own and others’ ex- 
periences. 


The oral discussions should 
supplement this written work 
and here the parents can aid 
materially. 


These same parents should find 
the time to listen to their chil- 
dren’s accounts of their doings. 
If they don’t take this opportun- 
ity when their offspring are 
young they will never have the 
confidence of them as they ma- 
ture into our future citizens. 

Let’s give the children a chance 
to say, “I have so much to tell 
you or to write about I just don’t 
know where to begin.” and not, 
“T HAVE NOTHING TO SAY 
AND NOTHING TO WRITE 
ABOUT.” 
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ROTESQUE figures — 
wild animals with over-sized 
heads — leapt from their cages, 
or skulked in the brush the day 
we had our neighborhood circus. 
This was a circus which the 
children would long remember 
because they had designed and 
made their own papiermache 
heads, and have since used them 
at home for hours of imagina- 
tive play. 

George, Gerry and Tommy con- 
ceived the idea of a neighborhood 
circus, and Steve, Mary and 
their friends gave the plan their 
enthusiastic endorsement. As 
Tommy’s mother, I was delegated 
to assist. 

They worked in our basement. 
Each child started with an arm- 
ful of old newspapers and thin 
flour paste which his mother had 
made by boiling one cup of flour 
with four cups of water. Other 
materials used were pans of wa- 
ter, four or five sheets of white 
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Heads For Circus 


ROSE E. FARRELL 


Fun 


typing paper, string, and water 
paints or crayons. 

Step one: The children worked 
in pairs for this step. They loose- 
ly crumpled ten double sheets of 
newspaper, then wrapped two 
double sheets of newspaper 
around the crumpled sheets to 
form a ball about fourteen or six- 


14 to 16 
diameter 


12 double 
sheets 
crumpled 7 
e 


Fold wet 
paste-dipped 


Step 1 


with plain 
white paper 


paper for ears. 
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teen inches in diameter. One 
child held the paper ball while 
the other encircled it with a 
string three or four times to hold 
the ball together. 

Step two: After each child had 
a ball tied together, he tore six 
double pages of newspaper into 
strips about 3 x 8 inches, then 
tore more as needed. 

Step three: The strips were 
then dipped into water, and the 
whole ball was covered with the 
wet strips, the edge of each strip 
overlapping the next. Now the 
child dipped torn strips into the 
paste and covered the entire ball. 
This pasting process he repeated 
until the ball was covered with 
at least five layers of pasted 
strips. The more layers added, 
the stronger the heads became. 

When all the balls were pasted 
with enough layers, the children 
washed the paste from their 
hands and left the heads to dry 
for a day. Next they looked for 
pictures or small toys to bring 
as models in forming their ani- 
mal head. During the next twen- 
ty-four hours, I turned the heads 
twice so that they would not 
flatten. 

After lunch the next day they 
came with their pictures and 
toys. Mary wanted to make a 
tiger head, and brought a picture 
book with several views of tigers. 
Joey had a plastic bear to use as 
his model. Steve had a stuffed 
monkey toy. I filled their pans 
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with fresh flour paste, and we set 
to work. 

Step five: The shaping of dif- 
ferent types of heads proved to 
be an interesting experiment for 
each child. With a small amount 
of supervision and a few sug- 
gestions, the eyes, noses and 
mouths began to assume realistic 
forms. They crumpled wet pasted 
strips of paper to form noses and 
ears, to fill in hollows or to add 
padding. They were careful to re- 
inforce the ears with extra strips 
of pasted paper for greater 
strength. 

Steve had difficulty in making 
his monkey’s ears look right, un- 
til he discovered that he was put- 
ting them on top of the head in- 
stead of on the sides. I pointed 
out to George that his lion’s ears 
were round and rather small, and 
to Mary that tiger ears should be 
pointed like a cat’s. We had quite 
a zoology lesson before we were 
finished. 

Step six: When the heads 
were completely formed to the 
satisfaction of each little sculp- 
tor, he pasted a layer of torn 
strips of white paper over all to 
cover the newsprint. 

The finishing steps were post- 
poned until the following day 
when the paste had dried suf- 
ficiently. 

Step seven: Each child cut a 
hole in the bottom of the head, 
cut the string inside, removed the 
wadded paper, and enlarged the 
hole so that it fitted over his own 
head. 

Step eight: With pencil he 
drew eyes, nose and mouth, using 
the picture or toy animal as a 
guide. He cut out the eyes, mouth 


He eats up trees 
And chunks of wood, 
He laps up streams 
And thinks they’re good; 
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Attaching the ears at just the right angle 


and nose holes; and added a few 
extra slits on the sides for better 
ventilation and vision, For a 
smooth surface, he covered the 
cut edges with pasted strips of 
paper. 

Step nine: The coloring was 
the most fun of all, as each 
child’s project came to life under 
his busy little fingers. Some pre- 
ferred crayons, and some used 
water paints. Mary found that 
after she had applied crayons to 
her tiger head, orange and black 


Forest Fire 
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water paints enhanced the effect, 
and filled in places that she had 
missed with her crayons. 

The pride with which the chil- 
dren viewed their finished toys 
was something to remember, as 
they cavorted about, the next 
week at their circus. And the 
bushes surrounding our houses 
are still a-quiver with bears and 
lions skulking in their foliage as 
the wild game hunters stalk their 
prey. 


And as he eats 


His red tongue flashes 
Till all that’s left 
Is stumps and ashes! 
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Suggested Curriculum 
For Art In The 
Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Ar THIS TIME of the year 


certain aspects of the art world 
strike us stronger than at any 
other time of the year. After the 
world has lain so dormant and 
sleeping for several months of 
the cold, long bleak winter, it 
starts to come to life. As signs of 
spring have made themselves evi- 
dent, the very smell of oncoming 
summer is here. The harsh cold 
air has disappeared and in its 
place the warm soft balmy air; 
refreshing, yet lazylike. 


What do we see? Returning 
birds, the thrill of seeing our 
first robin; green grass and buds 
and suddenly the trees bursting 
into full-green, refreshing bloom. 
The soft April rains have cleaned 
the earth and nourished the green 
so it springs forth all around us. 
It is clean and clear and beauti- 
ful. The mosses and ferns grow, 
the butterflies become brilliant in 
the sunlight. 

When we observe all these 
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wonders of nature we can not 
help being affected artistically. 
Helen Keller was once asked, 
“What is your greatest afflic- 
tion?” She replied, “These are 


Chalk and cut paper flowers 


not afflictions, the greatest af- 
fliction is to have eyes and not 
see!” I think of this when I think 
of the beauties of spring — and 
especially May! 

So — how about a few field 
trips? Can we, through these 
trips sharpen powers of observa- 
tion and heighten appreciation? 
The children should have some 
opportunity to absorb the clean, 
new, fresh spring and feeling of 
May — more even than just out- 
side school hours. 

You will notice I said “ab- 
sorb.” By this I mean they will 
not only see the beauties of na- 
ture but also smell, hear and 
touch. We limit this feeling of 
appreciation too often to sight 
and forget the importance of the 
other senses. Smell speaks for it- 
self. You can not arise on a fresh 
spring morning without being 
aware of the clear, clean, refresh- 
ing smell which accompanies 
spring rains and growing flowers 
and greens. New sounds now ap- 
pear. Bird songs, the sounds of 
insects and animals. Likewise, a 
sensitive child can practically 
hear the green spears of grass as 
they break their way through the 
soft moist ground. And touch. 
How often have you seen young 
and old alike in a shop of pottery 
or glassware. They can not re- 
sist touching things and, on these 
field trips, isn’t it normal that 
they should run their hands over 
the bark of trees or finger the 
ferns? 

So, like spring itself, all our 
senses freshen and with this new 
awakening should come renewed 
appreciation as well as inspira- 
tion to our art work. 

I continue to advocate field 
trips. We take art outside of the 
four walls of school. And when 
we return to school we paint and 
draw. We construct the shapes 
of birds in paper, sculpturing, 
clay (oil or water base), and oth- 
er modeling substances. We draw 
the outline of a bird on a piece 
of cardboard. We then model on 
to this in a “relief” manner, the 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Chalk on wet paper 


sirds in flight — crayons 


Nature design — chalk on wet paper Flowers in chalk 
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With 


Don and Ruth 


(For Social Studies) 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


THE DAY that the Allen’s 
went down the Thames River on 
a motor boat was a thrilling one! 
They had seen the Tower Bridge 
part in the middle, and each half 
rise to a vertical position, to al- 
low a steamer to pass through; 
this took about a minute and a 
half. They had seen hulls of great 
ships, forests of masts reaching 
out in every direction, boats and 
ships of every kind, flags of all 
nations fluttering in the wind, 
huge warehouses for all sorts of 
merchandise, many imposing 
bridges spanning the river, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the 
London Tower. 

“London is one of the few 
great capitals of Europe which 
is also a seaport. It is the first 
city of commerce in the world 
even though it is on one of the 
smaller famous rivers. For the 
North Sea tide comes all the way 
up the fifty miles of the historic 
Thames bringing salt air right 
into the heart of the city. Kings 
and queens have lived beside this 
river for centuries; along it are 
the greatest pleasure resorts in 
the world. There is a tunnel un- 
der the river, and underground 
railways. Now we’re coming near 
the tower, a grim, dingy old 
building that was at one time 
England’s state prison. We will 
visit the tower on the way back.” 

“There’s a great big fish mar- 
ket. That must be Billingsgate, 
the principal fish market in Lon- 
don. The fish are brought here in 
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In London 


Big Ben, the great clock in the clock tower of the House of Parliament 


great quantities, and sold to fish 
dealers. 

Beyond the fish market is the 
oldest and most famous of all the 
bridges of the Thames — London 


Bridge.” 

“London Bridge is _ falling 
down, falling down, falling 
down,” sang Ruth. “Only this 


one is not falling down as was the 
one in the old singing game.” 
“No — the London Bridge for 
centuries has been the only bridge 
across the lower Thames. In the 
Middle Ages it had nineteen 
arches carrying houses and shops 
and in the middle a chapel. Long 


ago the heads of traitors were set 
up on the iron spikes to frighten 
would be evil-doers. The present 
bridge was built in 1831 and its 
lamp-posts are made from can- 
non captured during one of Eng- 
land’s wars. From the bridge is 
a fine panorama of the city’s 
great buildings. Let’s go back 
now and visit the Tower of Lon- 
don. It was a royal home for 500 
years; then it became a prison.” 

The dismal old buildings known 
as the Tower have a battlemented 
wall around them. At one time 
there was water all around it and 
the only way to reach the tower 
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was by means of a drawbridge. 
When the bridge was drawn up 
enemies had no way to get to the 
gates. There are three entrances 
from the Thames: the Water Gate, 
the Traitor’s Gate, and the Iron 
Gate. Then there is the ordinary 
entrance on the west side, the 
Lion’s Gate. Many lords and 
ladies, princes and nobles, and 
even queens have entered through 
these gates; and many of them 
never came out again. Don and 
Ruth were intrigued by the tra- 
ditional ravens, as large as ducks, 
on the green of the Tower. 


The Allen’s entered by way of 
the Lion’s Gate. The tower is 
guarded by policemen called Yeo- 
men of the Guard. One of the 
guards acted as their guide 
through the Tower. They bought 
tickets of admission, crossed a 
bridge, passed through the By- 
ward Tower, and were inside the 
great prison. There was another 
and higher wall, and between the 
two a space or court. Both the 
walls are stronger by 
towers and in the central space, 
or inner court, rises a grand 
tower. They came first to the 
gateway of the Bloody Tower and 
went through it to the great in- 
ner court. The Bloody Tower was 
so named because some little 
princes were murdered there by 
order of the king. 


Many famous noble _ people 
were imprisoned here. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was shut up here, one 
time for twelve years. It was in 
the Tower that he wrote his His- 
tory of the World. Don and Ruth 
went across. Raleigh’s Walk 
where he got his daily exercise 
while imprisoned.” 

“Just think, Ruth, we are walk- 
ing where Sir Walter Raleigh 
walked!” William Penn, also, was 
shut up here at one time. Many, 
or perhaps, most of the prisoners 
were innocent of the crimes of 
which they were accused. 


From a stone slab Don and 
Ruth read: 


“On this spot was a scaffold on 
which were executed — 
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Queen Anne Boleyn (Second 


wife of Henry) 1536 
Margaret, Countess of Salis- 
bury 1541 
Queen Catherine, (15th, wife 
of Henry) 1542 
Lady Jane Grey 1554 
Ear! of Essex 1601 


To Ruth the most interesting 
place was the upper room of the 
Record Tower, where the crown 
jewels and regalia are kept. They 
saw many beautiful crowns, 
Queen Victoria’s being the love- 
liest. It is set with almost 3000 
beautiful diamonds, besides sap- 
phires and rubies. The crown of 
the Prince of Wales is of gold, 
and without jewels. The largest 
diamond belonging to the British 
sovereign is valued at more than 
half a million dollars. It is called 
the Kohinoor meaning ‘“Moun- 


The Tower of London 


Piccadilly Circus 


tain of Light.” This is kept at 
Windsor, but a model of it is 
shown here with the crown jew- 
els. There are also crosses, brace- 
lets, royal spurs, swords, and the 
salt cellar of state, made to imi- 
tate the White Tower. There are 
many other pretty salt cellars. 
Salt was a rare commodity which 
only the rich could afford; so salt 
cellars played an important part 
in the early social life of Eng- 
land. 

In the Armory they saw figures 
of mounted kings and knights in 
full armor, showing the different 
kinds of armor worn at various 
times. Also, they saw lances, cur- 
few bells, halberds, pikes, swords, 
and other ancient arms, as well 
as instruments of torture such as 
the axe, the branding iron, a re- 
volving iron cage, the stocks and 
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whipping posts and a ducking 
stool for scolding women. It 
seemed that long ago in England 
there were many scolding wives, 
called shrews. The ducking stool 
was a long piece of wood bal- 
anced on a pivot over a pond or 
river. The shrew was dropped 
into the water; then lifted out be- 
fore she was drowned. This 
didn’t prove satisfactory so next 
an iron bonnet was tried. This 
was put over the head and mouth 
and fastened with a padlock. 


In the olden times in England, 
life was very often difficult. Had 
it not been for these difficulties, 
crimes, and tragedies of the 
Tower our ancestors might not 
have come to America. 

After the London Tower ex- 
perience Mr. and Mrs. Allen de- 
cided that the children needed 
some fun; so they suggested go- 
ing to Piccadilly Circus, the Hay- 
market, and Pall Mall by way 
of “the Underground” which is 
the name that the English gave 
to the subway. The streets of 
London are so crowded with traf- 
fic that railways have been built 
in tunnels fifty, one hundred, and, 
in some places, almost two hun- 
dred feet under ground. This is 
to avoid running into the system 
of sewers, electric wire conduits, 
gas and water mains, and other 
pipes necessary in a great city. 
Bad air and smoke in tunnels are 
avoided by using electricity to 
run the trains. 

To get down to the subway 
train the Allen’s stepped on an 
endless moving stairway (esca- 
lator) which was rolling down 
into the earth — much farther 
down than they had ever gone 
before. London has the largest 
moving stairway in the world. 
This is the one at Leicester 
Sauare Station. Some stations 
have elevators instead and at 
Hampstead the shaft is 181 feet 
deep. 

Finally they reached the plat- 
form along with hundreds of 
other people. It was a winding 
tunnel with a single track includ- 
ing the third rail which carried 
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In London milk is delivered by Dairy Express 


the electric current. Then out of 
the darkness a train came roar- 
ing toward them. When it 
stopped all the doors slid back 
automatically and people poured 
out. The Allen’s hurried in and 
found seats opposite a row of 
people all reading newspapers. 
Automatically, the doors slid to- 
gether. One half seemed to hesi- 
tate for a moment, before joining 
the other. 

“Doesn’t that door work?” Don 
asked. 


“That’s a safety device. If a 
person got a coat or dress caught, 
there would be a moment to get 
free; and an accident might be 
avoided.” 

The train started and Ruth 
wondered if there was a conduct- 
or in charge of it — she hadn’t 
seen anyone. But, the train made 
so much noise as it rattled 
through the darkness that it was 
difficult to carry on a conversa- 
tion. At every station crowds of 
people poured in and out. 
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“This is the fastest train I’ve 
ever been on,” Ruth shouted. 
“How can it go so fast?” 

“Away down here it does not 
have to look out for traffic.” 

Then they were out on a clean, 
windy street lighted by street 
lamps far below the surface of 
the ground. There were stands 
along the tracks where papers 
and candies were sold. 


They stepped on another esca- 
lator and came out by Trafalgar 
Square in the very heart of the 
city. Standing by the Nelson 
Monument . they admired the 
bronze lions at its base, the work 
of Sir Edwin Landseer. Suddenly 
Don exclaimed, “Oh, let’s buy 
some popcorn and feed the pig- 
eons the way those children are 
doing. I wonder if they will eat 
out of my hand.” Starlings as 
well as pigeons use this monu- 
ment for a roosting place. While 
the youngsters had fun feeding 
and playing with the pigeons the 
grown-ups looked at Lord Nel- 
son’s statue at the top of the 
high column and recalled his fa- 
mous victory more than a hun- 
dred years ago over the French 
and Spanish fleets at Lake Tra- 
falgar, off the coast of Spain. 
Then they looked at the other 
statues in the square — some 
of brave soldiers and one of 
George IV. 

Don and Ruth came rushing 
up. “We talked to the nicest traf- 
fic officer. He said, ‘Please’ and 
‘Thank you’ to us and when we 
left he said, ‘I hope you have a 
happy holiday!’ He said we 
ought to be here at Christmas 
time as, ever since the war, the 
people of Oslo have sent a great 
big giant Christmas tree. It’s set 
up and decorated beautifully ; and 
the fountains are flood-lighted. 
He said Trafalgar Square is just 
like fairyland on Christmas 
Eve!” 

“Maybe sometime will 
come back in the winter and get 
in on another experience we’re 
missing — the London fog. They 
say it’s very difficult then, even 
for people who have lived in the 
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city all their lives, to find their 
way about. The streets have to be 
kept lighted all day long. Since 
we want to see all the historic 
places that we possibly can I’m 
really glad to be here when 
there’s no fog.” All the Allen’s 
agreed with Uncle Jim. 

“It seems to me that the best 
way to get the flavor of a city is 
to roam about as we are doing 
now,” said Aunt Helen. “Aren’t 
the old ladies selling flowers on 
the street quaint! And the open 
vegetable and fruit markets on 
the street corners are enticing!” 

Across the street they all went 
to the National Gallery to see one 
of the world’s finest collections of 
paintings. Since the children 
were especially interested in ani- 
mals they spent almost all the 
time enjoying Landseer’s won- 
derful paintings. 

“T like ‘King Charles Spaniels’ 
the best,” declared Don, while 
Ruth seemed to favor “The Cat’s 
Paw.” 

From the portico they got a 
splendid view of Trafalgar 
Square and Whitehall; and the 
Victoria Tower with Big Ben, 
the great bell in the clock tower 
of the Houses of Parliament, in 
the distance. 

“Let’s stroll a little way down 
Pall Mall which joins Trafalgar 
Square with St. James’ Palace. 
And I want to see The Haymar- 
ket Theater which has been one 
of the two Theatres Royal since 
1767. The portico is one of the 
most elegant in London. The 
other is the Drury Lane Theatre 
which we passed yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, the one on old Drury 
Lane where we want to see “The 
King and I” which is on there 
now.” 

“Another place I want to come 
back to in the evening is Picadilly 
Circus which is very brilliantly 
illuminated at night. Let’s look 
at the statue of Eros now while 
we’re here.”’ 


“It looks just like the pictures 
we’ve seen so often with the old 
flower ladies sitting below with 
their baskets and a bootblack in 


a red jacket shining an Ameri- 
can’s shoes. Eros is the work, cast 
in an aluminum, of Sir Alfred 
Gilbert who really intended his 
figure to represent The Angel of 
Christian Charity.” 

Don and Ruth were less in- 
terested in statues just now than 
in eating; so they went into the 
Brasserie attracted by the red 
and white checked tablecloths 
and the Orchestra. One surprise 
here was that no milk was served. 

Another ride on a double-deck- 
er bus took the Allen’s to West- 
minster Abbey, the place where 
for hundreds of years England’s 
kings and queens have been 
crowned and buried. At first it 
was intended only for the royalty, 
but, after awhile, great and good 
people were honored by being 
buried beside those of royal 
blood. Little damage was done to 
the Abbey during the bombing 
because the building was en- 
closed in sand blocks. 

As they entered they sensed a 
hushed stillness; there was no 
noise of any kind and very little 
talking. The walls and floor were 
worn and dark, but gradually 
they were impressed by the 
beauty and grandeur of the 
columns, galleries, statues, col- 
onades, and arches which seemed 
to extend endlessly in every di- 
rection and rise so high that the 
eye could scarcely follow them. 
Here and there were windows of 
stained glass through which rays 
of colored light streamed down 
through columns and on the 
countless marble figures. As al- 
most all cathedral churches of 
Europe are built in the general 
form of a cross so is the Abbey. 

They came in past the Poet’s 
Corner. Dickens, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Chaucer, Spencer, 
Hardy, and others are buried 
there. There are busts of many 
poets, among them Shakespeare, 
Milton, and our own American 
poet, Longfellow. There are mem- 
orials for many others including 
Burns, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Kipling, and Dryden. 
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Hansel and Gretel 


HELEN STEWART 


(A One Act Play, Based On The 
Fairy Tale By The Same Name) 
Time: Sixteenth Century 

Place: A Cottage in the Forest 
of Gloom 
Costumes: Fairy costume — pas- 
tel dress with sequins, tiara and 
wand. Father and Hansel—Bean- 
ie hat with feather, white, loose 
flowing blouse, colored suspend- 
ers, short pants above knees, long 
socks and mocassins. Gretel and 
Mother — White, loose flowing 
blouse, long dirndl skirt, Juliet 
cap and apron. Waist a bodice 
effect. Witch — Long, black dress 
and big, black hat with an enor- 
mous brim. The hat is not neces- 
sary, for she is indoors, but it 
does make her lock more witch- 
like. She hobbles around with a 
crooked stick. 
Setting: The interior of a cot- 
tage — neat enough — checked 
curtains at two tiny windows on 
each side of the stage. One large 
stove and oven to the right of the 
stage. One tiny table in the center 
of the stage, with two benches 
on each side of it. One tiny cup- 
board in rear of stage, to the left 
of the table. A large kettle on the 
stove, etc. 
Characters: 

Hansel 

Gretel 

Black Witch 

Fairy Sunshine 

Mother 

Father 
Scene: 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
the witch stirring something in a 
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kettle on the stove. She is smack- 
ing her wicked, old lips and smil- 
ing. Then she hears a knock on 
the door. 

Black Witch: Who is knocking 
at my door? 

Hansel: It is Hansel and Gretel. 

Black Witch: And who are 
they? 

Gretel: Two children who have 
lost their way in the woods. 

Black Witch: (Smiling to her- 
self) Well, come in. (Opens the 
door. Hansel and Gretel are so 
frightened by her ugliness, that 
they just stand in the doorway, 
trembling.) Well, don’t stand 
there, letting in the cold North 
Wind. Come in. Can’t you hear? 
Come in. 

Hansel: Thank you. (They go 
in hesitantly and stand in the 
middle of the room, frightened to 
death.) 

Black Witch: You look like nice 
children, but what in the world 
would you be doing in the woods 
at this hour of the night and in 
this bleak weather? 

Gretel: We were looking for 
berries. 

Hansel: It was quite warm 
when we left home this morning, 
but it blew cold at sundown. 

Black Witch: Surely you were 
not away from home since early 
morning! 

Gretel: Yes, we were searching 
for berries until noon and since 
noon, we have been lost. 

Hansel: When we saw the light 
in your cottage window, we were 
so relieved. 
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Black Witch: Well, dearies, you 
did right to come here, for I will 
treat you well. You must be al- 
most starved. 

Hansel and Gretel: 
son) We are! 

Black Witch: All right then, 
we'll eat in a few minutes. Hans, 
you may go to the spring and get 
the delicious butter I just made 
today, the cream and cheese and 
also the blueberries I picked be- 
fore sundown. 

Hansel: Yes, Mam. (He hur- 
ries off to get these things.) 

Black Witch: You may set the 
table and get the bread in this 
cupboard, Gretel. 

Gretel: Yes, Mam. (She places 
the cover on the table and gets 
the bread and table service out 
and on the table.) 

Black Witch: (While Gretel’s 
back is turned) They look like 
good, plump children and would 
make me some delicious soup. I 
must feed them well, for they will 
taste even better. 

(Hansel enters with his arms 
laden with goodies. The wicked 
witch really lives very well. He 
places the blueberries, cream, 
cheese and the butter on the 
table. They sit down. Gretel asks 
the blessing. This may be omitted 
if the teacher thinks it should 
be.) 

Black Witch: Now, dearies, 
help yourselves, for I know how 
hungry you must be. 

Gretel: Thank you, Mam. 
(They eat and ad lib throughout 
the meal. During the entire meal 
the witch makes several trips to 
the stove, opening and closing the 
oven door, to see if the oven is hot 


(In uni- 
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enough for some roasting she 
plans to do.) 

Hansel: That was, indeed, a 
most delicious meal. 

Gretel: It tasted so good. How 
can we repay you, Mam? 

Hansel: We have no money, 
but we are well and strong, es- 
pecially after such a wonderful 
meal, and can do whatever you 
wish us to do. 

Black Witch: Oh, I had intend- 
ed that you should pay for this 
meal, dearies, but not the way 
you thought. Do you see this 
oven? 

Hansel: Yes. 

Black Witch: Come here, Gret- 
el. Do you know who I really am? 

Gretel: You are the kindest 
person in the world. 

Black Witch: Well, you are 
entirely mistaken. I am _ very 
cruel, for I eat little boys and 
girls. 

Gretel: (Running over to Han- 
sel, who puts his arms around his 
sister.) Oh, no, no, no! 

Black Witch: Oh, yes, yes, yes! 
I am the Black Witch of the For- 
est of Gloom. 

Hansel and Gretel: The Black 
Witch!! 

Black Witch: Yes, so come 
right along. I’ll take you first. 
Well, come here. What are you 
waiting for? (Gretel goes over to 
the oven frightened very badly.) 
Now, dearie, it will make me 
much happier if I do not have 
trouble with you. Just step into 
this hot oven and that is all you 
have to do. 

Gretel: But I do not know how 
to do that. 

Black Witch: Stupid! Here, I'll 
show you. (She opens the door of 
the oven and as quickly as pos- 
sible, Gretel closes and bangs the 
door and the wicked witch bangs 
at the door and yells to be let out, 
but Hansel and Gretel will not let 
her out. Then the wicked, old 
witch finally drops down dead. 
Gretel runs over to Hansel, who 
comforts her, telling her not to 
cry, for he and she are alive and 
can return to their parents as 
soon as the day breaks. Enter the 
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Fairy Sunshine, smiling.) 

Fairy Sunshine: Well done, my 
children. 

Gretel: A fairy! 

Hansel: How beautiful! You 
must be the good fairy everyone 
talks about. 

Fairy Sunshine: Yes, Hansel! 
I am Fairy Sunshine and I al- 
ways appear right after a good 
deed has been done. 

Hansel: Oh, good Fairy Sun- 
shine, the wicked witch is dead. 

Fairy Sunshine: I know, I 
know. I saw it all. That was quick 
thinking on your part, Gretel. 
You are smart, little girl. 

Hansel: And brave. 

Fairy Sunshine: As you have 
rid the entire kingdom of its 
worst terror, you have saved the 
lives of thousands of little chil- 
dren. For that, you may make a 
wish and, whatever you wish for, 
shall come true. (She waves the 
wand she is carrying three times 
over Gretel’s head.) 

Gretel: Oh, kind Fairy, more 
than anything else in the world I 
wish for our good, kind parents. 
(They enter, smiling.) 

Gretel: Oh! (They run over to 
her and they put their arms 
around her.) 

Fairy Sunshine: You have a 
very brave daughter and a very 
unselfish one. Most. children 
would have wished for riches or 
something pretty for themselves. 
Not Gretel! She wished to be with 
her parents again, for she loves 
them very dearly. 


Father: We are very proud of 
you, Gretel, and are so relieved 
that you and Hansel are safe and 
sound. 

Fairy Sunshine: And just be- 
cause your wish has been so un- 
selfish, I am going to make all of 
you a present. (She takes from 
the folds of her dress four bags 
of money and hands each to the 
parents and the children. They 
thank her profusely, but she 
waves aside all their thanks.) 
What will you buy with your 
money, good Mother? 

Mother: Oh, I’d love to buy new 
wool for a warm shawl for my 
shoulders. And, Father, you may 
buy that cow you have long 
wished for. And what would my 
little children like most? 

Hansel: The lovely skates we 
saw in the window in town. 

Fairy Sunshine: What fun you 
will have. Enjoy your money and 
new possessions. And now I 
must leave you. 

Mother: .Oh, thank you, Fairy 
Sunshine, you have surely 
brought sunshine into our lives. 

Father: Yes, we shall be for- 
ever grateful. 

Fairy Sunshine: It was a joy. 
Your happiness gladdens my 
heart, for there are no greater 
joys than those shared with 
others. (She smiles at them. 
Gretel puts her arms around her 
brother, while the Father puts 
his around Mother. All five are 
smiling as the curtain closes.) 


The House Made 
of Bricks 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Players: 
Narrator 
Mr. Thomas, an employer 
Miss Roberts, his secretary 
Bobby Beasley 
Perry Paxton 
Ben Bronson 
Scene: 
An office 
Narrator: Do you remember 


the three little pigs who set out 
to-earn their fortunes? Do you 
remember what happened to the 
first and second little pigs? And 
do you remember why the old 
wolf could not blow down the 
third little pig’s house? Well — 
once upon a time there were 
three boys who set out to earn 
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their fortunes. They went to ap- 
ply for a job selling papers. 

Mr. Thomas: (To his secre- 
tary) I am ready to see one of 
the boys now, Miss Roberts. 

Miss Roberts: (Goes out and 
returns with Bobby) This is 
Bobby Beasley, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: Thank you, Miss 
Roberts. Good morning, Bobby. 

Bobby: (Pulls up a chair and 
sits clumsily with feet sprawled) 
Hi, Mr. Thomas. Sure nice of ya 
to see me. Some office ya got here. 
I ain’t never had a job but I guess 
I got to start sometime. 

Mr. Thomas: Very true. How 
are you at arithmetic, Bobby? 

Bobby: What’s arithmetic got 
to do with selling papers? 

Mr. Thomas: You need to know 
something about arithmetic to 
make change. 

Bobby: Oh, I know my pennies 
and nickels and dimes. When do 
I start? (Gets up) 

Mr. Thomas: I will let you 
know if I can use you. Just leave 
your name, address, and tele- 
phone number with my secretary. 

Bobby: Okay! So long! (Hur- 
ries out) 

Mr. Thomas: (To himself) 
This is going to be harder than I 
thought. (Rings buzzer) 

Miss Roberts: (Comes _ in) 
What did you think of Bobby 
Beasley, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas: (Shakes head) 
I’m afraid that Bobby has a great 
deal to learn. He certainly didn’t 
look as if he were proud of him- 
self. His mistakes in grammar 
were dreadful! 

Miss Roberts: What a shame. 
He seemed so pleasant, too. Do 
you wish to see the next boy? 

Mr. Thomas: Yes, thank you. 

Miss Roberts: (Leaves and re- 
turns with Perry Paxton) Mr. 
Thomas, this is Perry Paxton. 
(Goes out) 

Mr. Thomas: Hello, Perry. 

Perry: (Nervously) Pleased to 
meet you. 


Mr. Thomas: Won’t you sit 
down? 

Perry: Thank you. (Knocks 
over chair) I’m sorry. 
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Mr. Thomas: That’s quite all 
right, Perry. You have come to 
apply for the job selling news- 
papers? 

Perry: (Gulp) Yes. 


Mr. Thomas: Have you had 
any experience. 

Perry: No. 

Mr. Thomas: How old are you? 

Perry: Ten — I mean, eleven. 

Mr. Thomas: Can you make 


change? 

Perry: I think so — I — 

Mr. Thomas: All right, Perry. 
Just leave your name, address, 
and telephone number with my 
secretary. We'll get in touch with 
you if we need you. 

Perry: Thank you. (Leaves 
without school books and comes 
back to get them) 

Miss Roberts: (Comes in) He 
certainly hurried away fast. 
What did you say to him? 

Mr. Thomas: Just the usual 
things. Perry didn’t seem to have 
much confidence. But he was po- 
lite. 

Miss Roberts: He seemed like 
a nice boy. 

Mr. Thomas: Yes. But we have 
no place in this business for boys 
that can’t stand on their own 
feet. 

Miss Roberts: There’s another 
boy waiting to see you. 

Mr. Thomas: Please show him 
in. 

Miss Roberts: (Leaves and re- 
turns with Ben Bronson) Mr. 
Thomas, this is Ben Bronson. 
(Leaves) 

Mr. Thomas: How do you do, 
Ben. 

Ben: 
Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: Please sit down. 

Ben: Thank you. (Sits) 

Mr. Thomas: How old are you, 

Ben: 1 was eleven last month, 
sir. 

Mr. Thomas: And you think 
you would like selling papers? 

Ben: Oh, yes. I want to earn 
my own spending money to help 
out the family budget. 

Mr. Thomas: I see. When can 
you start work? 


How do you do, Mr. 


Ben: Anytime you say, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: The job is yours, 
Ben. 

Questions for discussion: 

Why do you think the author 
chose the title, The House of 
Bricks? Could you suggest any 
other title? 

Which of the three boys would 
you have hired? Why? 

Would you have liked working 
for Mr. Thomas? Why? 

If Bobby and Perry were your 
friends, how would you help 
them? Do you think they need 
help? What suggestions would 
you make for their improvement? 

Discuss the value of good 
speech when applying for a job. 

Discuss the value of good man- 
ners when meeting people for the 
first time. 

Pretend that you are applying 
for a job mowing lawns. Choose 
an employer from the class. What 
would you say? 

Pretend that you are calling 
Mr. Thomas and asking about the 
newspaper job. What will you 
say? What will he say? 

Introduce yourself to a person 
you are meeting for -the first 
time. 


Pretending to be Someone Else 

Acting in a play is a good ex- 
perience. 

1. You learn to be prompt. 
Promptness helps you to be a re- 
sponsible person. It is a good feel- 
ing to know that people trust you 
with responsibility. 

2. You learn self-confidence. 
You are better able to try new 
things. The more you try, the 
more your skill improves. 

3. You learn to _ cooperate. 
Working for the success cf your 


group is very important. You 
learn to think more about we 
than I. 


4. You learn to imagine. When 
you put yourself in another’s 
place, your imagination grows. 

5. You learn to understand 
people. You learn how the other 
person feels by putting yourself 
in his place. 
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Characters: 
Martha Martin 
Mike Molly 
Mildred Mark 


Scene: At Martha’s home. The 
children are working on Health 
May Baskets for a nearby Chil- 
dren’s Home. Martha is speaking. 

Martha: What are we filling 
these baskets with, anyway? 

Mike: Well, if I had my way 
I’d put in hot dogs with all the 
fixin’s, plenty of candy and a few 
funny books. 

Mildred: But Mike, you’re for- 
getting that these are supposed to 
be health baskets. That probably 
means only foods that are really 
good for the children can be put 
in them. 

Martin: Why don’t we send 
them each a quart of milk and be 
done with it? You know how 
they’re always saying, “Make 
Mine Milk” and stuff like that. 

Molly: Well, I wouldn’t want a 
teaspoonful of milk anytime per- 
iod. 

Mark: That goes for me too. 
There’s altogether too much talk 
about milk. If I never had an- 
other glass of milk it would be 
too soon for me. 

Martha: Now that you have 
had your say let me have mine. 
Do you realize that none of us 
could get along without milk? 

Mike: Now I suppose we'll 
have a regular lecture on the 
value of milk. It has calcium 
which is a bone builder and all 
that sort of thing we’ve learned 
since we started to school. 

Mildred: Well, all this talk 
about milk isn’t getting our bask- 
ets done and I guess we don’t 
have to worry about those chil- 
dren getting milk. My Dad says 
they deliver gallons to the Chil- 
dren’s Home every day. 

Martin: There’s a dairy farm 
just outside the city. You’ve 
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So M’ Stands For Milk 


A Child Health Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


probably noticed it. Their cows 
are tested and retested and it’s 
that milk that is delivered for 
those children. 

Molly: My mother says we 
should fill these Health Baskets 
with fresh fruit, dates, and nuts. 

Mark: We'll probably do that, 
but do you know what I was 
thinking while we were discuss- 
ing milk? What if there was a 
big shortage of milk and we 
couldn’t get hold of any? What 
would we actually do? 

Martha: It’s what the babies 
would do is the question that in- 
terests me. I know, let’s play a 
game and each think of a menu 
without milk. 

Mike: Do you mind if we do 
that the next time we meet? 
Let’s plan these baskets now 
because I have my paper route, 
remember? 

Mildred: We can play the game 
after we've actually filled the 
Health Baskets; a sort of cele- 
bration when we’ve made the de- 
liveries. 

Martin: If you’re having re- 
freshments at this meeting you’re 
talking about, I’m all for it. 

Molly: And let’s say that at our 
party we can’t have a thing made 
of milk and that will give you 
milk haters a chance to see how 
really important milk is. 

Mark: 

M stands for Milk and also 

Mark, 

When we meet again ’twill be 

for a lark. 

I’m a poet and can really 

rhyme. 

Farewell everbody until the 

next time. 


End of Act I 


ACT II. 
Characters: Same as in Act I. 
Scene: Same as in Act I. As the 
scene opens the children are all 


sitting around, each with pencil 
and paper. Martha is speaking. 
Martha: Before we serve 
the refreshments, we would like 
a menu from each of you and 
there can be no food mentioned 
if it contains milk. Who wants to 
start some breakfast sugges- 
tions? 
Mike: Remember I’m the poet 
so here goes — 
Oranges whole or maybe the 
juice. 
Cereal without milk? Oh that’s 
no use, 
So a little toast without any 
butter, 
And plain black postum, but 
please don’t sputter. 
Mildred: Mine is a luncheon 
menu and I can rhyme too. 
A sandwich of bread with no 
cream cheese 
And maybe some sauce if you 
say please. 
A bit of salad perhaps cole 
slaw, 
And again some fruit probably 
raw. 
What to drink? Well, lemonade. 
Must be cold drinks I’m really 
afraid. 


Martin: Your food sounds ter- 
rible, and both of you have men- 
tioned bread which requires milk 
so that would be wrong. I am 
quoting now from a menu for a 
school cafeteria and you'll see 
what it will sound like when milk 
is not used. First, however I'll 
give it with milk. 

Milk, Tuna a la king. Mashed 
Potato, Buttered Peas, Whole 
Wheat Bread and Butter Sand- 
wiches and Ice Cream. Now with- 
out using milk. Here goes: Plain 
Tuna and Peas. 

Molly: Wow! What a menu! 
tuna and peas each out of a can. 
I can’t imagine my family sitting 


(Turn to page 64) 
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A Program of Phonetics 
With 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


NEED OF TREES 


For houses with their many doors 
For counters wide in grocery stores, 
For boats that row and boats with sails, 
For cars that glide along on rails, 
For diving boards in swimming pools, 
For children’s desks in all the schools, 
For tennis, baseball, and croquet, 
For building blocks in children’s play, 
For checkers, chess and dominoes, 
For games that everybody knows, 
When we think of all of these 


We know that we have need of trees. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 


Phonics and Ear- Training 


. Can you list 5 words that sound like store? 
. Can you list 6 words that sound like play? 

. Can you list 5 words that sound like sail? 

. Can you list 3 words that sound like school? 


. Can you find 6 words that sound alike but whose 
endings do not look alike? 


nw = 


oo 


Consonant Blends. Say the first word in each line 
below. Then draw a line about each of the other 
words in the line that begins with the same two 
letters. 

1. block black bone blue bring 

. children chalk cow call chin 

glide grass glow glass green 

. grocery game grass gone grow 

. think these toy this tame 

. When who wind which white 


Phonic Elements. Draw a ring around the letters 
in each word that are the same as the letters at the 
beginning of the line. Then write from the poem 


one word with the same phonic element in it. 


2. 
3. er sister —_— 
4, 
5. 


Word Meanings 

1. Opposites. Find a word in the poem that means 
the opposite of each word below. 

2. grown-ups 

Can you write the opposite of each word below? 

3. ZO - 
4. fast - 
5 
6 


9. yes - 
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A Program of Phonetics 
With 
Integrated Activities 
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2. Definitions. Find a word or words in the poem 2. A grocer put on the counter — a dollar bill, two 


that mean about the same as the underlined words half-dollars, 2 quarters, 3 dimes, and 1 nickel. How 


below. much money did the grocer put on his counter? 


~ 
e 1. The street was broad and long. . 3. There were 76 trees in one lot. In another lot 
- there were one-half as many trees. How many 
3. Let us take a trip. 
bagel : trees were in the second lot? - 
4. Every person is going to the city. —__— 
5. We should have food. —_— : 4. In Mary’s desk were 12 pencils, in Sue’s 10 pen- 
cils, in John’s 14 pencils. How many pencils did 
Word Building and Dictionary . 
the three children have? - 
1. Recognizing Base Words. Write the base word 
you see in each of the words below. 5. If a baseball costs 25 cents, how much would 6 
1. houses .- , 7. cars - balls costs? - . 
2. doors - . Store - 
3. swimming diving Writing 
S 
4. trees - 10. rails ——_— 1. Can you make the capital H? 
5. knows —___ 11. blocks 3 af them. 
2. Can you make the capital T? 
Dictionary Work — Write the missing letters in Make three of them. 
3. Can you complete each word with a capital let- 
__U, V, W, —_ y, ter? 


__ak —__aple __ogwood 

Write the word that comes first in the dictionary. ; 

__pple __ine __lum 
2. door or house 8. tree or flower 
3. their or your —— 9. for or of - ie Art 
4. car or boat . . 10. we or you —___— 1. Draw a picture of a playhouse in a gaunt, scrag- 
5. game or play — — 11. on or in- gly old pine. 
6. when or then ~——_ 12. and or but ——-_-_ 2. Draw a cherry tree in full bloom. 


Number 3. Draw a picture of a graceful sailboat. 
1. One schoolroom has 20 desks. Another room 4. Draw a picture of a small log cabin in the woods. 


has 5 times as many desks. How many desks has__ 5, Draw a picture of a shimmering birch tree at 
the second room? dusk. 
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Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 


C. CLASSIFYING 


Reading 


From the poem, find and write the following: 


A. COMPLETION TEST 
1. A part of a house . 


(Complete each sentence with a word or picture) 2. A part of a store 


de of 
1. Houses are made 0 3. A means of travel 


2. Sailboats need — 
4. A building game. 


3. There are big in grocery stores. 

5. A game for grownups ______.. 
4. A row boat needs to go. 

6. A game for children - 
5. There are childrens’ - _in schoolrooms. 


. Children like to play the game of —_— Language 


7. We need a ball and bat for —___. I. ENRICHING YOUR VOCABULARY 


8. We needa ___ for tennis. 1. Can you think of two words for glide? 


. Little children play with - . 2. Can you think of five words describing trees? 


. Children dive from a ——____ _____. 3. Can you think of three picture words that de- 


scribe a sailboat? 


B. THINKING IT OVER 4. Can you think of five different kinds of wood? 


1. Do you have many trees in your community? II. PICTURE WORDS 


Can you name 5 kinds? Can you draw a picture to express what these 


2. In which part of the country do we find the phrases mean? 


largest trees? 1. a huge giant tree 


3. Which National Parks are noted for their beau- 2. a gnarled old tree 
3. 


4 a tall slender tree 
tiful trees? 


4. a child’s playhouse tree 
4. Can you list 10 uses for trees? 


or 


. acherry tree in blossom 
5. Why should we protect our trees? 
6. a gypsy in Autumn 


. Do you know any poem about trees? Can you 
7. a beautiful shady tree 


. 
recite it to the class? 8. a woody glade 


7. Why do little children love trees? 9. an old bent over tree 


8. What does Arbor Day mean to you? 10. a tropical palm tree 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 
DRAW A RING AROUND THE WORD THAT TELLS ABOUT THE PICTURE. 


play 
walk 
ride 
drink 


nest 


run 


Lf 
drink 


swim 


pO. Play 
fly 
sleep 


fish 


hide 
rol| 
build 
run 


sin 
smile 
ear 
dog 
bug 
dig 
SNOW 
ry” ride 
ff 
drink 
run 
sleep 
«JUMP 
= 


PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Flora V. Shoemaker 


cat mouse cat bel 
rabbit carrot | rabbit lettuce 
Dig pan piq corn 
dog DOx dog can 
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DEFINITIONS 
Across 


1. Other name of “Old Ironsides” 

4. A conquered ship (see list) 

6. A conquered ship (see list) 

7. Poet who wrote about her 
Down 

2. Kind of ship she was 

3. A conquered ship (see list) 

5. A conquered ship (see list) 

8. City where she is now 


(See Page 61) 
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Helen Strimple 
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Meg’s mother is planting a flower bed in their back yard. Peg and her mother plan a flower bed together. They are 

She asks Meg if she wouldn’t like to help but she is too setting out Pink Geraniums very carefully and then they 

busy playing ball. She - not interested in helping her will care for them and water them every evening. 
mother. 


Meg and her friend play tag in the back yard, Meg is not Peg is so proud of the pretty pink and green flower bed 

interested in her mother’s flower bed. The children chase that she and mother have been working on all spring. She 

each other and trample over the flowers ruining them. brings some of her friends in to see the flowers. They are 
all so careful not to step on the plants. 
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WHO ARE YOU ?— Puzzle I Dyer Kuenstler 


by 


ic 
kis 


| 
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FIND — a cat, a dog (dachshund), a rabbit, pig and goose — two pears — 
two bananas together, a book — a girl, and the map of Italy. 
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QO NE DAY Mrs. Goose saw a 
little red teakettle in Mr. Gob- 
bler’s store. It was gay and pret- 
ty. “And it is a singing kettle,” 
he told her. “When the water 
boils, it lets you know. It sings.” 

“We'd like to buy it,” said 
Three-Ducks, who were right 
there, too. 

“I was showing it to Mrs. 
Goose,” said Mr. Gobbler. “I 
think she is going to buy it.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“IT like it. And I need a new 
kettle.” 

Three-Ducks looked  disap- 
pointed. They swished their tails 
back and forth, and went away, 
sighing little sighs. 

At home, Mrs. Goose filled the 
new kettle with water, and put it 
on the stove. She wanted to try 
it out, right away. 

While the water was heating, 
she went into her bedroom closet 
to straighten it up. Her shoes 
were all over the floor, and her 
hats had fallen out of their boxes. 
She was happy at her work, hum- 
ming a little tune, when all of a 
sudden there was a loud screech- 
ing sound. The noise filled the 
house! 

Mrs. Goose dropped the shoes, 
threw the hats in all directions, 
and rushed out the front door. 
“Help! help!” she cried. 

Mrs. Squirrel, from across the 
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street, saw her coming. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter?” she called. 

“Don’t you hear that loud 
shrieking sound? Oh, there’s a 
fire or a cyclone or something, 
and we must hurry and escape!” 

“Of course I hear the noise,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her,” and it 
seems to be coming from your 
house. And I’m going to find out 
what it is.”” She came across the 
road so quickly that her tail 
stood up like a little tree. 

She rushed into Mrs. Goose’s 
kitchen. There, of course, was 
the kettle, simply doing its trick, 
steaming away, and making a 
noise like a whistle. 

“Well, what do you think of 
that!” gasped Mrs. Goose. “It’s 
my kettle, that I bought this 
morning in Mr. Gobbler’s store. 


She filled it with water and 
put it on the stove. 


He said it would sing! But it 
doesn’t sing, at all; it just yells.” 

“Did you expect it to really 
sing? A tune like London Bridge, 
or the Animaltown March?” 

Mrs. Goose just hung her head. 

“Well, it doesn’t really sing, 
and now that you know what 
kind of a noise it makes, you 
won’t jump and run any more. 
It was very silly of you not to 
realize what the noise was, any- 
way. That’s what I think.” 

“It didn’t sing,” was all Mrs. 
Goose would say. 

“Well, good-bye for now,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “I must get 
along to market.” 

Very soon Mrs. Goose saw her 
march down the street with her 
shopping bag. 

“Well,” she thought,” I have a 
good idea. While she is gone, I’m 
going to practice with the kettle, 
so that it won’t frighten me. But 
not in my own kitchen! I’l] take 
it over to her house, and put it on 
her stove. Then come back to my 
house. When the water boils, and 
the whistling noise begins, it 
won’t sound so loud, because it 
will be farther away.” 

Mrs. Goose was very pleased 
with this idea. She filled the ket- 
tle with cold water, and set it on 
Mrs. Squirrel’s hot stove. Then 
she went to her own house, to 
wait. 
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It wasn’t long till the whistling 
noise began. This time she didn’t 
jump, at all! “It’s just my little 
red kettle, and I’ll run right over 
and get it. And Mrs. Squirrel 
won’t even need to know that I 
used her stove to practice on. No 
harm done.” 

She went to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
back door, and snatched the ket- 
tle off the little wood stove. There 
was quite a fire still burning 
there. 

Then she heard a sound of 
mumbling in the next room. It 
sounded like Mrs. Squirrel, her- 
self ! 

Mrs. Goose opened the door and 
stuck her head in. She was so 
surprised! There was Mrs. Squir- 
rel, hunched up on a shelf. Her 
eyes were half-shut. 

“Why, I thought you were at 
market!” Mrs. Goose told her. 
“Why are you up there? See — 
you have knocked down a lot of 
things!” 


“Why am I up here?” chattered — 


Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘Because I had a 
big scare, that’s what. I had to 
come home again, because I for- 
got my money. And just as I 
stepped in the door, there was a 
terrible loud screeching noise 


right in the kitchen. I gave a 
great flying leap — just the way 
wild squirrels do. I landed up 
here. I was just going to get 
down and see what the noise was, 
when it stopped.” 

“Yes, it stopped,” said Mrs. 
Goose,” because it was my sing- 
ing teakettle, on your stove. It 
was just too bad you didn’t rec- 
ognize it.” 

Mrs. Squirrel jumped down 
from the shelf. She looked very 
cross. “Why did you bring your 
kettle over here?” 

“T was practicing with it. I 
brought it over here because the 
noise would be farther away. I 
was trying to get over being 
jumpy, when it went off. I 
thought you were away. I 
thought, no harm done.” 

“Harm was done,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, waving her tail. “It 
scared me. I bumped my head. I 
knocked these books and that 
vase of flowers off the shelf. I 
call that harm.” 

“T’ll pick them up,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I’m sorry.” She hung 
her head. 

“Take your kettle home, please. 
I must get along to market.” 

“How unfortunate she forgot 


her money and had to come back,” 
thought Mrs. Goose, as she went 
slowly back to her house. “My 
kettle is making quite a lot of 
trouble. That’s two scares, to- 
day.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Squirrel 
lay down to take a nap. She still 
felt a little shaken up by her big 
jump to the shelf, and cross, too. 
She thought a little rest would 
make her feel better. She pulled 
her little gray-green blanket over 
her, and shut her eyes. 

Suddenly there was the noise of 
a bell ringing, over at Mrs. 
Goose’s house. Mrs. Squirrel 
opened her eyes. The bell stop- 
ped, and she began to doze off 
again. But then came the loud 
screech sound of the singing tea- 
kettle. She recognized it, this 
time! It went on so long, and 
made such a racket that Mrs. 
Squirrel waked up and jumped 
up. “I certainly can’t sleep with 
all this going on,” she said, and 
ran over to Mrs. Goose’s. 

There was Mrs. Goose, pouring 
the hot water out of the kettle 
into a soup pan. “Oh,” she said, 
“Tsn’t it wonderful? I’m not start- 
led by the kettle any more, be- 
cause I thought of such a good 


There was Mrs. Squirrel, hunched up on the shelf. 
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plan. See, I set the alarm on my 
clock, for just before the kettle 
goes off. That warns me about 
the whistling noise. So, I don’t 
jump at all, when it begins! This 
is a much better plan than prac- 
ticing with it at your house.” 

“T’m not sure it is,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “It seems like a very 
silly idea, and it is worse for me, 
because now there are two noises, 
instead of one. I was trying to 
take a nap. First came the bell, 
then the kettle. Oh, what a day 
this is! Your singing kettle is a 
nuisance, that’s what.” 

“It is not a nuisance,” said Mrs. 
Goose, waving the kettle and the 
clock. 

“It is a nuisance!” 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

And there they were, quarrel- 
ling in a loud way, right in the 
middle of Mrs. Goose’s kitchen. 

There was a little stepping 
sound at the door, and Three- 
Ducks came. 

“There’s that darling kettle,” 
they said, “the one we wanted to 
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shouted 


There they were quarrelling in a loud way in Mrs. Goose’s kitchen. 


buy, so much. But what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“Oh, it’s this kettle,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I did like it, at the store, 
but it seems to be a lot of trouble 
for me. I don’t believe it is a 
very good kind for a goose to 
have.” 

“It is the very worst kind for a 
goose to have,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

“Then let us buy it from you, 
Mrs. Goose,” begged Three- 
Ducks. “And you can get another 
kettle — a nice, quiet one, that 
will sit on the stove like a bird 
on its nest.” 

“Not like a bird!” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Birds sing! Birds 
screech!” 

“But not when they are on 
their nests,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
quickly. “Better sell Three- 
Ducks the kettle, and buy an old- 
fashioned one, and do the sing- 
ing yourself. Why, you can burst 
out with a tune, when the water 
boils. London Bridge is Falling 
Down, or the Animaltown 


March.” 


Mrs. Squirrel winked 
her eye at Three-Ducks as though 
she was sharing a joke with them. 

They winked their eyes back, 
gave Mrs. Goose the money, and 
went happily home with the ket- 
tle. Mrs. Squirrel went home, not 


sc happily, but pleased that 
things had quieted down. Mrs. 
Goose went, right away, to Mr. 
Gobbler’s store, and bought a 
plain little tin teakettle. 

When she passed Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house, she began to sing, and 
very loud, too. This was the song, 
and Mrs. Goose’s voice was not 


musical. It was squeaky and 
squawky. 
“T had a quarrel with Mrs. 
Squirrel — 


But I really don’t care. 
She’s a foolish old thing to ask 


me to sing — 
And the joke’s on her — so 
there!’ 


“Maybe it is,” thought Mrs. 
Squirrel. ““And I hope she’s not 
going to keep that up. It sounds 
worse than the kettle!” 
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“That’s my hat,” cried Patty. 


A Hat With Cherries 


MARGARET O. SLICER 


Parry looked at herself in 
the mirror. She turned this way 
and that, patting the ruffles on 
her white party dress and mak- 
ing sure the big red bow was 
tied just so. She twirled around 
once so that her petticoats stood 
out. 

“Hold still, dear,” said Patty’s 
mother, “While I put your hat 
on.” 

And Patty held very still while 
her mother settled the white 
straw hat on her head. It had a 
wide brim and in the front a big 
bunch of red cherries. They 
looked good enough to eat. 

Patty’s mother gave her the 
gaily wrapped package which 
was Ann’s birthday present. 

“Have a good time, honey,” 
she said. “And be very careful 
when you cross Linden Street.” 

Patty walked very slowly on 
the way to the party so that she 
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would not muss her dress. And 
on the way back she walked slow- 
ly too, thinking of how much fun 
she had had, and wondering if 
she should have taken that second 
helping of birthday cake. 

Although the spring day was 
still warm, a little breeze seemed 
to spring up from somewhere, 
and Patty had to hold on to her 
skirts to keep them from flying 
up. Then all at once a terrible 
thing happened. 

Her hat blew off! A big gust of 
wind lifted it right from her 
head and sent it sailing out into 
the center of traffic on Linden 
Street. Patty did not dare run 
after it, there were so many 
trucks and busses. Then, when 
the traffic had cleared a little, and 
she went to look for it, the pre- 
cious hat was nowhere to be 
found. 

Patty asked people on the side- 


walk, and two little girls who 
were sitting on the front steps 
of a house, and a boy who had a 
shoe-shine stand in front of the 
big wooden fence — but none of 
them had seen her big beautiful 
hat with the cherries that looked 
good enough to eat. 

Patty went home in tears. Her 
mother tried to comfort her. 

“Never mind, darling,” she 
said. ““We’ll get you another hat 
tomorrow. Now dry your eyes 
and tell me all about the party.” 

And Patty’s mother did get a 
new hat, but the cherries on it 
were not anywhere near as pretty 
as the ones on the hat she had 
lost. 

Summer came and after a while 
Patty forgot all about the lost 
hat except when she went to the 
store for her mother and had to 
cross busy Linden Street. 

Then one hot day in August, 
Patty was sitting on her front 
porch playing with her dolls 
when she heard the clop-clop of a 
horse’s hoofs .sounding on the 
pavement. She looked up and 
saw a sagging old wagon full of 
broken furniture and  news- 
papers coming down the street. 
The wagon was pulled by a tired- 
looking brown horse. 

Patty looked at the horse hard, 
and then she looked again. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. 
The horse was wearing a hat — a 
white straw hat with cherries on 
it that looked good enough to eat. 
There were two big holes in the 
front of the hat for the horse’s 
ears, but Patty knew it right 
away. It was her hat! 

She hurried out to the curb 
and waved to the man in the 
wagon. 

“Any old bottles, rags, pa- 
pers?” he asked her. He pulled 
the wagon over to the side of the 
street. 

“Oh, no,” said Patty. “But 
that hat — the one your horse is 
wearing? Where did you get it?” 

The man smiled. “That hat 
came straight from Heaven,” he 
said. “Right out of the sky. And 
it brought me luck.” 
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“Where were you?” asked 
Patty impatiently. 

“T have a place just off Linden 
Street,” the man explained. “I 
was with Bessie, here, one day 
last spring. It was hot and she 
was feeling poorly. I was afraid 
she was a goner. Then right out 
of the sky came this hat. She 
took a shine to it right away, and 
I fixed it up to fit her and put it 
on her. She began perking up 
right away. She’s been real spry 
ever since.” He leaned over and 
patted Bessie’s side. 

“It’s my hat,” said Patty. “It 
blew off my head that day and I 
looked and looked for it.’ 

“Well, what do you know,” said 


the man, and then his face 
turned a little sad. “Do you want 
it back, little lady?’ 

Patty looked at Bessie’s patient 
brown eyes under the brim of the 
hat, and the big beautiful cher- 
ries nodding there in front. 

“No,” she said. “If it brought 
you luck, you’d better keep it. Be- 
sides, I have another one.”’ 

Bessie whinnied as if to say 
“Thank you” and the junk man 
moved off down the street. Patty 
watched him go until he was 
around the corner and then she 
went in to tell her mother about 
the horse who wore a hat with 
cherries on it that looked good 
enough to eat. 


Timothy Toad Goes 
to School 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Hop, HOP, HOP. Timothy 
Toad was hopping down the gar- 
den path in the direction of the 
big meadow. He was looking for 
a place where there wasn’t any 
school. 

Timothy did not want to go to 
school. All the Toad children liv- 
ing in Farmer Barton’s garden 
were planning to go to school. 


They said it was a nice place, 
and that Miss Jewel Eyes, the 
teacher, was kind. But still Tim- 
othy did not want to go. 

“Why should I go to school?” 
Timothy had asked Grandfather 
Toad who was very old and very 
wise. 

“To learn the ways of the 
world,” Grandfather had told 


The puppy sat down and looked at Timothy Toad 


him. “You must learn to find the 
coolest, wettest stones to lie on; 
you must learn to protect the 
garden by eating bugs and in- 
sects that destroy it; you must 
learn to make a mudpie bed and 
crawl into it if some one should 
attack you.” 

But Timothy was a naughty 
little toad, and he thought Grand- 
father was wrong. So now he was 
running away, trying to find a 
place where he wouldn’t have to 
go to school. 

A big mosquito was zig-zagging 
along in front of him. 

“Excuse me,” said Timothy, “I 
don’t want to go to school, so I’m 
looking for a place where there 
won’t be any.” 

The mosquito was surprised. 
He expected Timothy to flick out 
his long sticky tongue and gobble 
him up, the way toads usually 
did. The mosquito didn’t want 
any toads around where he lived, 
so he said: 

“If you don’t want to go to 
school, Little Toad, go away 
down yonder and across the 
road.” 

“Thank you,” said Timothy, 
and he went hop hopping along 
until he reached a big field. He 
didn’t see anything there that 
looked like a school. 

A big June bug was sunning 
herself on a leaf. 

“Excuse me,” said Timothy. 
“I don’t want to go to school, so 
I’m looking for a place where 
there won’t be any.” 

The June bug was surprised. 
She expected Timothy to flick 
out his long sticky tongue and 
gobble her up, the way toads usu- 
ally did. The June bug didn’t 
want any toads around where she 
lived, so she said: 

“If you don’t want to go to 
school, Little Toad, go away down 
yonder and across the road.” 

“Thank you,” said Timothy, 
and he went hop, hop-hopping 
along. 

Suddenly the ground was no 
longer cool and green. It was dry 
and dusty. Timothy was very 
uncomfortable. He longed for a 
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cool, wet stone to lie on, but he 
had never gone to school so he 
did not know where to look for 
one. 

He was hungry. He thought 
longingly for one of the good 
dinners they had in their garden 
home. But he had never gone to 
school so he did not know how 
to look for bugs and insects. 

Whir-whir, there was a rush of 
wings, and a big owl flew down 
straight at Timothy. Its beak was 
wide open as if it meant to swal- 
low him. He was so frightened he 
couldn’t. move. He remembered 
Grandfather Toad telling him he 
should learn to make a mudpie 
bed and crawl into it in time of 
danger. But he had never gone to 
school, so he didn’t know how. 

Poor Timothy! Things looked 
very bad for him, but just then, 
a friendly puppy trotted down 


the road. The puppy dashed after 
the big bird, which flew away. 
Then the puppy sat down and 
looked at Timothy. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I 
won’t hurt you. I just like to 
chase things and see them run. 
Tell me what’s wrong.” 

Timothy really was a sorry 
sight. His coat was covered with 
dust. Tears poured from his 
golden eyes, and he was shaking 
with fright. 

“T want to go home,” he said. 

“Well, why don’t you go, 
then?” asked the puppy, and 
Timothy said: “I don’t know the 
way back to Farmer Barton’s 
garden.” 

“That’s easy,” said the puppy. 
“Follow me, and I’ll show you.” 

So once more Timothy went 
hop hop hopping along on his 


Judy and Philip 
Go to School 


VAL JEAN WILSON 


Ir WAS Monday morning and 
Judy and Philip were up early. 
They scrubbed themselves good 
and clean, brushed their teeth 
and combed their hair. Then 
they had a race to see who would 
be dressed first. Philip won but 
Judy said it was just because he 
didn’t have a hair ribbon to tie. 
They were dressed just in time, 
too, for mother called them to 
breakfast, and they had to run. 

Boy! What a breakfast they 
had. Orange juice, rolled oats, 
and a glass of milk. They ate 
every bit, too, for they were real 
hungry. Besides, Philip wanted to 
be a football player when he 
grew up, and he knew he must 
eat breakfast if he wanted to 
grow big and strong. Judy want- 
ed to be a healthy girl, too; so 
she always ate everything on her 
plate. 

Now, Judy said they’d better 
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hurry upstairs to make their beds 
and pick up their night clothes; 
so away they went. This was fin- 
ished in no time. Waving goodbye 
to mother and Susie, the children 
scurried off to school. If they 
weren’t too late, their friend, 
Mr. Policeman, would be down 
at the worst crossing to help 
them across. Sure enough there 
he was. Judy thought the police- 
man’s uniform was real pretty 
and Philip said maybe he’d be a 
policeman and help children 
across the street when he got to 
be a man. 

They had one more street to 
cross before they came to the 
kindergarten were Judy went. 
When they came to the street, 
they stopped and looked both 
ways real carefully. Then Judy 
stepped down and started across 
the street. 

Philip grabbed her by the arm 


poor tired feet. It was very hard 
traveling, for the puppy was al- 
ways seeing something he wanted 
to chase, and scampering off in a 
dozen directions. Finally, how- 
ever, they reached Farmer Bar- 
ton’s garden. Timothy thanked 
the puppy, who trotted off. 

Timothy’s family was getting 
ready for supper. Grandfather 
Toad had just emerged from a 
nap under a lettuce leaf. Mrs. 
Toad had just washed the young- 
er toads’ faces. How surprised 
and happy they were when they 
saw Timothy. 

After he had cleaned up, he 
told them about his adventures. 

“You were right, Grand- 
father,” said Timothy. “I found 
out I do need to go to school and 
learn things.” 

And the very next week, Tim- 
othy Toad started to go to school. 


and said, “Wait, Judy,” and he 
pulled her back onto the curb. 
Just then a big red truck rolled 
by. 

Poor Judy! She was very 
much frightened and began to 
cry, “I did look, Philip,” she said. 

“I know you did,” said Philip, 
“but you have to listen, too. Just 
the other day our teacher told us 
about that, and I’m surely glad 
I remembered.” 

Judy was glad, too, and how 
proud she was to have a good 
brother like Philip to teach her 
things. 

Philip took Judy to the door 
of the kindergarten and then 
went on to first grade with a 
promise to stop for her on the 
way home. Judy was the happiest 
little girl in school that morning, 
for her teacher let her tell all the 
other children how to cross the 
street safely. These were the 
three things Judy told the chil- 
dren to remember: 

1. Stop when you come to the 

curb 

2. Look both ways 

3. Listen with both ears 
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The Mice drank the drops of water that came through a glass tube 
in the neck of the bottle at the top of their cage. 


GRAND-MA Space Mouse 
glanced across the narrow room 
and smiled. Her thirty-six odd 
grand-children lived in the cages 
by the wall. 

“Wash your faces,” she or- 
dered. “It’s almost time for our 
Keepers to give us the usual 
check-up.” 

“Tell us a story while we 
wash,” requested Tim, a snow- 
white mouse with shell pink nose 
and ears. 


“Tell us a true story,” ex- 
claimed his twin sister. “Tell us 
why they call you and Grand-pa, 
the Space Mice.” 

“That’s a long story,” Grand- 
ma said thoughtfully, “but as 
some of you children may take a 
trip through space in the future, 
I’ll tell you of our journey, and 
how we felt during the trip.” 

Grand-ma waited until her two 
biggest grand-children had fin- 
ished licking the drops of water 
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that came through the glass tube 
attached to the bottle at the top 
of their cage, then she cleared her 
throat, and said — “First I want 
to inform you that you are very 
important mice! Our Keepers 
think so much of you that they 
frequently show you to other 
men. Yet at one time they feared 
that Grand-pa and I wouldn’t 
have any children — or grand- 
children — but here you are, and 
you’re all in the best of health. 

“This proves a very important 
fact to our Keepers — something 
about a man being able to fly 
through space, and live. 

“Well, when I was about half 
grown up, our Keepers fed us a 
special food, ‘Tiny dog-biscuits’ 
they called it. Every other day 
we were weighed, and examined 
all over with queer things called 
‘instruments.’ 

“Finally our Keepers picked 
out a dozen or more of the best 
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young mice and placed us in a 
larger cage. Here we continued 
to get special food and attention. 
Once in a while we were even 
held up-side-down by our tails 
and dipped into a bath of warm 
water.” 

“By the time we were full 
grown I was selected as the 
healthiest female of the lot, and 
Grand-pa as the best male.” 

“Right away we were put into 
a nice cage by ourselves, to get 
used to each other’s company, 
for we were to take a trip to- 
gether, though at that time we 
had no idea what was in store 
for us.” 

“Here we got better care than 
ever. We were frequently weighed 
and examined, but our Keepers 
were so gentle that I liked the 
feel of their fingers on my body. 

“One of the men always talked 
to us, and that made us feel good 
— you know, sort of important. 
Of course we didn’t understand 
all he said, but we did our best, 
you may be sure. 

“One day our Keepers arrived 
early, and they seemed excited. 
‘The time for the experiment has 
come,’ they said to each other. 
‘The monkeys (what-ever they 
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It didn’t take us long: to inspect our new home. 
We walked around and around but we couldn’t get out. 


are) have already been taken to 
the Rocket. Now for these mice.’ 

“‘We were taken for a ride, and 
when we reached the Rocket, we 
were persuaded to enter a special 
cage, a strange one that re- 
sembled a glass cylinder, or 
something similar. 

“We wish you all the luck in 
the world, young fellows,” ex- 
claimed my Keeper. “You mice 
are going where men have never 
been. We hope you’ll come back 
alive — and in good condition.” 

“After our strange cage had 
been fastened securely in the 
Rocket, our Keepers inspected 
the cameras that were set up 
nearby, so that pictures could be 
taken of us during the trip.” 

“Tt certainly will be interesting 
to study those photos,” remarked 
one of the men. “Then we'll see 
how these mice react physically 
when the force of gravity is sus- 
pended.” 

“Goodbye,” they said again, 
and walked out of our range of 
vision. We didn’t see them again 
until the trip was over. 
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“Well, our new home was so 
small, it didn’t take us long to 
inspect it thoroughly. We could 
see through it, but we couldn’t 
get out, or go anywhere but 
around and around. 

“Pretty soon Grand-pa began 
to grumble. “I’d rather have our 
old cage,” he remarked. 

“As I agreed with him, some- 
thing happened very suddenly. I 
know now that the Rocket must 
have gone up. Believe me, that 
sensation was anything but pleas- 
ant. We could hardly breathe or 
do anything at all. But the awful 
feeling didn’t last long, then con- 
ditions seemed better, and when 
we had recovered we began walk- 
ing around and around the cage, 
just to pass the time. 

“When this walking in a circle 
got monotonous, what do you 
think? We weren’t walking, we 
were floating in the air.” 

“T can’t describe that feeling! 
Birds fly, but they have wings, 
and they can go in any direction 
(Turn to page 60) 
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When the force of gravity was suspended, the mice floated about 
in their glass cabin. 
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KATHY AND THE 
BABY ROBIN 


by HELEN STRIMPLE 
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4 in the -shine. Pr Pros 
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Pirate of the Sea 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


(Guar was tired of the 
nest. He was bored with keeping 
the little birds warm. The nest 
lay on the top of a bush in the 


swamp. He and his mate had. 


broken sticks for it by snatching 
them as they flew back and forth 
overhead. It wasn’t a very fine 
nest, but it kept the nestlings 
from falling through into the 
swamp mud. 

These young ones were almost 
grown. But still they couldn’t fly. 
They wouldn’t even try to use 
their wings. Not so long as their 
mother brought them all the fish 
they could eat! Well, Gular knew, 
the only thing to do was to go 
away and leave them. Then they 
would have to learn. They would 
starve if they didn’t. That’s what, 
Gular told himself! Let them go 
hungry for about a week. They 
wouldn’t be so fat by the end of 
the week, either. Then they would 
find they could fly. 

Gular wished his mate would 
come home. Why wouldn’t she 
stay on the nest, and let him go 
fishing? But she was larger than 
he was. He did not dare tell her 
how he felt. 

Now he saw her returning 
with a big fish in her beak. The 
nestlings set up a cry, yelling 
about how hungry they were! 
How was a fellow to have any 
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peace! — Gular was hungry him- 
self. He came to a decision. He 
would just get out of all this, and 
stay out, that’s what! He raised 
his wings. 

Gular had heen a handsome 
fellow when he was courting her. 
He had a scarlet throat pouch 
(called a gular). And when he 
was courting, he had blown it up 
like a balloon. 

Gular’s feet and legs were not 
strong enough for his weight. He 
never walked or swam. But he 
had wonderful wings. From wing 
tip to wing tip he measured six 
feet in the air. And those pointed 
wings were strong enough to 
keep him in the air for days. 

Then there was his tail: that, 
too, was wonderful. He could use 
it like a rudder for keeping on his 
course. It was a long forked tail 
(like a swallow’s). He could open 
and close it like the spokes of a 
fan. With his tiny feet drawn up 
out of the way like landing gear, 
he could soar, and dive, he could 
bank and turn, take off and cruise 
in the most perfect manner. 

Gular and his mate were called 
Man-O’-War birds, or Frigate 
birds, perhaps because of the 
way they pursued and attacked 
other fish-eating birds. 

There are five kinds of man-o’- 
war birds, but Gular was the 


largest, the most magnificent, 
with his blue-green back and that 
red throat pouch. But he was not 
liked, for he was considered a 
pirate of the air, on whatever 
shore he was seen. 

For a time he flew up and 
down the Florida coast. Ah, there 
were some fishing birds! Boobies 
— stupid fellows, thought Gular. 
They would be easy to rob. 

As one booby rose with a fish 
he had caught, Gular dashed 
straight for the fish. He caught 
it in his beak and swallowed it 
head first. The booby gave an 
angry cry. But there was nothing 
he could do about it. 

Once a booby he was chasing 
started to swallow her own fish. 
But she was so scared when she 
saw him diving at her, she up- 
chucked the fish. Gular seized it 
as it fell. 

All that day Gular robbed the 
fishing birds. For awhile they 
were feasting on a school of fish 
that swam among the tiny islets, 
the Florida keys. Gular robbed 
first one, then another. And that 
night, instead of going home, he 
slept in the top of a bush in the 
swamp where nothing on land 
could get him. 

And so it went. As the summer 
passed, the fishing birds got to 
flying where whole schools of 
flying fish were playing. 

Here, though Gular never land- 
ed on the water, he could catch 
his own fish. He would watch, as 
the little fish leapt out of the 
water. Then he would swoop 
low enough to catch one in his 
beak. 
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At last the hurricane season 
was at hand. Gular was far from 
land one day. He was perhaps 27 
miles from the Florida coast. He 
never went farther. Suddenly a 
strong wind caught him up. The 
wind was like a swift current. 
Gular was helpless in it. 

This hurricane wind began 
whirling round and round in a 
circle many miles wide. Like all 
hurricane winds, it blew the way 
the hands of a clock would turn 
if they turned backward. 

Gular fought and fought to get 
free, but he could not. The wind 
tumbled him head over heels, but 
it would not let him go. 

At last he just had to let the 


wind take him where it would. 
The day passed, and the black 
night. And cold rain pelted his 
feathered back. But someway he 
kept his wings spread and so kept 
in the air. 

Day after day the hurricane 
whirled its way up the coast. Gu- 
lar’s wings got ragged, but still 
the wind carried him round and 
round. 

How he wished he could just 
sit at home on the nest, and take 
care of the nestlings! 

At last the hurricane dumped 
him into a high sand dune, far 
north. And there a Coast Guards- 
man found “the pirate of the 


A Hole In The Bank 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


and Fred had been 
fishing down below the old 
swimming hole the best part of 
the afternoon. The creek, at that 
point was not very wide, but 
there was a quiet pool and the 
water was deep enough to hide 
the big fellows. Along the edge 
were spatter-docks and a few cat- 
tails, making the spot ideal for 
bass. 

The fish, however, were not 
biting and the boys, growing list- 
less in the warmth of the summer 
day, began to talk of one thing 
and another. Finally Fred looked 
up at the high bank across the 
stream. 

“See that hole, George, in the 
bank over there? Wonder what 
made that. The water never gets 
up that high.” 


“Might be a musk-rat,” said 
George, “but it don’t look big 
enough for that.” 

As they were talking, some- 
thing blue and white flashed 
across the stream and, landing on 
a dead limb of a fallen tree, a 
strange-looking bird, with a long, 
sharp beak and a scrubby top- 
knot of dark blue feathers, looked 
all about. Then, seeming satisfied 
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that he was unnoticed, gave forth 
a peculiar, rattling cry. 
“That old Kingfisher knows 


there are fish in this stream,” said 
George. “Let’s watch him and 
see what he does.” 

“He’s satisfied with minnows 
and frogs,” said Fred. “He 
wouldn’t know what to do with a 
good sized bass.” 

“Look!” said George. “‘He’s go- 
ing into that hole in the bank!” 

As he spoke, the bird disap- 
peared into the hole, only to re- 
appear and perch himself on the 
dead limb again. 

“So that’s how the hole came 
in the bank,” said Fred. “I was 
reading, just yesterday, how 
Kingfishers made holes in the 
banks of streams. Then they 
make a nest in there and lay 
four or five and, often as many 
as eight pure white eggs. These 
eggs hatch out into the ugliest 
little birds and the parents are 
kept busy catching enough min- 
nows, tadpoles and frogs to keep 
them alive. There he goes, now!” 

As he spoke, the bird dove 
straight down and came up with 
a minnow in its beak. Then it 
flew back to the dead limb and 
seemed to beat its prey against 
the limb, before taking it into the 
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hole to feed it to its young ones. 

“I'd like to see the young 
Kingfishers,” said George. 

“That might be more of a job 
than it looks. The book says the 
holes often run back into the 
bank for fifteen feet or more. I 
guess that must be the mother 
bird. It has a kind of reddish belt 
across its breast, like the book 
said. Hey! Watch that line of 
yours. You had a bite, then!” 

“Why didn’t you speak soon- 
er?” asked George, with a disap- 
pointed grin. “I’ll bet he was a 
big one, too.” 

“T can’t watch Kingfishers and 
two lines at the same time,” said 
Fred. “Besides, I’m getting hun- 
gry, aren’t you?” 


“I believe I am, now that you 
speak of it. What do you say we 
reel in and go home?” 

“Suits me. It must be nearly 
supper time, anyhow. We'll try 
again tomorrow. Maybe we'll 
have better luck. Besides, I’d like 
to see those young Kingfishers 
when their mother brings them 
out. I wonder how she teaches 
them to fly and dive for fish.” 

The sun was low in the west 
when the boys reached home, and 
they knew they would be kidded 
about the fish they didn’t catch, 
but they had, at least, witnessed 
the catching of one fish, by one 
of Mother Nature’s greatest fish- 
ermen, The Belted Kingfisher. 


Wood Wagtail, 
The Ovenbird 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS SPRING. Pussy Wil- 
lows were blooming by the brook- 
side and frogs were croaking in 
the marshes. Mr. and Mrs. Blue- 
bird had returned from the 
Southland. Their cheery songs 
announced to all that spring was 
really here at last. 

Another little bird was walk- 
ing sedately through the wood- 
land. Over brown leaves and fal- 
len logs went the pretty pink 
feet. In the spring sunshine his 
back and wings. shone olive 
green. He was an Ovenbird. 

The nest which this kind of 
bird built on the ground in the 
forest looked like a tiny oven 
with a door in the side. That was 
the reason he was called an Oven- 
bird. The top of his head was 
golden brown bordered with 
black. That was why he was 
sometimes called a  Golden- 
Crowned Thrush. When he 
paused for a moment in his 
walk, he bobbed his tail up and 
down. Because of this he was 
often called the Wood Wagtail. 
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With his spotted breast, the 
Ovenbird resembled a 
thrush. But he was not a thrush. 
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He was a warbler. He was only 
about six inches long. His under- 
parts were white. His short tap- 
ering bill was just right for pok- 
ing among the dead leaves for 
grubs and worms. 

One day when Mr. Ovenbird 
had eaten his fill of worms and 
grubs, he perched on the branch 
of a tree and looked about. This 
was a good spot for a home, he 
decided. 

Every morning, when the sun 
peeped over the eastern moun- 
tains, he could be seen walking 
along under the forest trees. 
Then, while Old Redtail Hawk 
flew away over the treetops to 
find food for his hungry family, 
Mr. Ovenbird scratched among 
the leaves like a rooster and fed 
upon the worms and grubs that 
he found. 

One evening a little female 
Ovenbird came walking along 
under the trees. She looked exact- 
ly like Mr. Ovenbird. Her back 
and wings were olive-green, too, 
and she also had a golden-brown 
patch on her pretty head. Her 
white breast was marked with 
black streaks. 

When he saw her, Mr. Oven- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ovenbird and their nest 
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bird advanced at once to meet 
her. Here was someone he must 
impress. 

After finding a grub or two 
for her, he flew up among the 
branches of a tall tree overhead. 
Up, up, and up he went to the 
very topmost branch. Then he 
shot fifty feet into the air above, 
and burst into one of the most 
beautiful songs that ever sound- 
ed through the woodland. When 
his song was finished, he closed 
his wings and dropped down, 
down, down until he landed di- 
rectly in front of the little lady 
Ovenbird. Then again he flew up 
the tree, higher and higher, 
faster and faster, singing his 
beautiful song. When he was 
fifty feet above the treetops, he 
stopped singing and, closing his 
wings, dropped again. 

This time the little female rose 
to meet him and they alighted on 
a branch. Mr. Ovenbird had 
found a mate. 

Mrs. Ovenbird began at once 
to build her nest. She chose a 
spot at the foot of a tall Hemlock 
sapling. First she gathered twigs 
and bark. She brought grass and 
plant fibers from the meadow 
near by. She used this material to 
line a little depression in the 
ground. 

The little home was then roofed 
over with dead leaves. The nest 
itself was made of twigs and 
bark, softly lined with grass and 
plant fibers. An opening was 
made at one side. When it was 
finished it looked like a little 
Dutch oven. 

Mr. Ovenbird was flying here 
and there or walking sedately 
around under the trees. I am 


Robin Red Breast looks around 
For a worm that might be found, 


Cocks his head for any sound 


Of a digger underground. 


afraid that he didn’t help much 
with the nest building. He did 
not take much time for his beau- 
tiful flight songs either. Often he 
lifted his voice in another song, 
“Teacher, teacher, teacher, teach- 
er, teacher, teacher!” 

During the next few days, the 
mother bird placed six pretty 
eggs in the little hidden nest. 
These eggs were creamy-white, 
spotted with brown. Then she 
settled down to keep the eggs 
warm, leaving the nest only to 
eat a few grubs and worms. 

One day as the Nature Man 
was walking through the wood- 
land, he stopped in surprise. Mrs. 
Ovenbird rushed from under the 
little mound of leaves and flut- 
tered about the ground as if bad- 
ly hurt. “Ah, Mrs. Ovenbird!’’ 
grinned the man. “So there is 
your nest. I must see it, but I will 
not harm it, you may be sure.” 

Very carefully the man walked 
to the little bunch of leaves and 
peered under them. There, sure 
enough, were six pretty eggs. 
Very quickly the man took a pic- 
ture of the nest, and then walked 
away. 

Mother Ovenbird went back to 
her nest then, and settled down 
again on the precious eggs. One 
spring day, six baby ovenbirds 
broke the shells and came from 
the eggs. Then how busy both 
Father and Mother Ovenbird 
were. Grubs and insects by the 
hundred were carried to the little 
nest at the roots of the Hemlock 
sapling. 

The baby birds grew quickly, 
and soon the little oven-like home 
was rather crowded. It wasn’t 
long before the young ones were 
nearly as large as their mother. 
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They looked like her, too, with 
their green backs and spotted, 
white breasts. 

The summer days and weeks 
passed. September came with its 
sunny days and cool nights. 

The little Ovenbird family felt 
the difference. They knew that it 
was nearly time to start for the 
Southland. 

One day in late September, the 
weather turned suddenly colder. 
A strong wind began to blow the 
beautiful colored leaves from the 
maples. The next morning the 
Ovenbird family was missing 
from the woodland. Flying away 
over the treetops, they had 
started on their long journey. 

Day after day they flew south- 
ward, over hills and valleys where 
the trees were still a blaze of 
color. 

After many days they came to 
the warm, sunshiny land of Cen- 
tral America. They had reached 
their winter home. 

All winter long they lived in 
the jungle lands of the South. 
They fed on grubs, insects and 
worms that they found under the 
tropical trees. Monkeys and par- 
rots were their neighbors. 

When May came, the Ovenbird 
family left the tropics. They flew 
back across Mexico and the 
Southern States — north. 

Finally they arrived in Farm- 
er John’s woodland. The leaves of 
the maples and birches were 
green now. Many birds were al- 
ready building their nests. 

Father Ovenbird flew high in 
the air and sang his sweet, 
springtime song, while Mother 
Ovenbird searched for a good 
place for her new nest. 


When a worm pokes up his head 
Robin pulls him from his bed, 


Swallows him in nothing flat 
And that’s what makes the Robin fat! 
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THE DANDELION Helen Strimple 


How can we tell this is a dandelion? 

Is it a pretty flower? 

Why are some yellow and some white on the same plant? 
Where do they grow? 

Do we like them to grow in the garden and lawns? 


Discuss how the wind helps plant their seeds and notice from picture or 
real plant how the seed looks. 


The leaves of the dandelion are often cooked and eaten. 
Many people like them. 


Have you ever eaten them? 
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Children Love .. . 
Teachers Praise . 


THE ORIGINAL 


WONDER HORSE 


A WONDER in kindergarten or 
nursery. The Magic-Spring Action 
of The Wonder Horse is the per- 
fect outlet for surplus energy .. . 
it keeps playful youngsters enter- 
tained for hours and at the same 
time, helps build strong bodies. 

The Wonder Horse Deluxe (shown 
above) is a beautiful Golden Palomino, 
designed for children 1-7. Durable 
plastic with wood or steel base. $29.95. 
Other models priced from $10.95. 


Fair Traded Where Legal 
Write today for complete information. 


WONDER 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
COLLIERVILLE, TENN. 


Can 
children get 
cancer? 


The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 3 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 3,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 


Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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Five Cocker Spaniels 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


This jingle can be used as a finger play, with paper bag puppets, 
or for simple demonstration. 


Five Cocker Spaniels playing in the sun. 

The first one spied a ball of yarn and he began to run. 
The second one spied a pussy cat crying, “Meow!” 

The third one spied a gopher and he barked, ““Bow-wow!”’ 
The fourth one spied a mouse peeping from a crack. 
The fifth one spied a bunny rabbit hiding near a sack. 
Then a little girl came along with a dish of food, 

And the five Cocker Spaniels barked, “Mmmm! Good!” 
The five Cocker Spaniels forgot the ball, 

They forgot the pussy cat and that wasn’t all. 

They forgot the gopher. They forgot the mouse. 

They forgot the bunny and they ran to the house 
Where the little girl stood with a dish of food. 

The five Cocker Spaniels barked, “Mmmm! Good!” 


Grand-ma Space Mouse 
(From page 53) 


they wish. But we were helpless. 
We just bobbed about aimlessly 
up in the air. 

“We had no way of judging 
time, but after a while I was sur- 
prised to find that I was on my 
feet again, crawling around as 
before. Grand-pa was walking 
too. This felt a lot better than 
floating in the air, but we still 
had nothing to do and nowhere 
to go. 

Grand-pa began to grumble. 
“How long is this trip going to 
last?” he asked. 

“Just then something else hap- 
pened, and this new sensation 
wasn’t nice, either. The trip had 
ended abruptly, but we didn’t 
know that until later — when 
our keepers came for us. 

“We were put in a small but 
regular cage, and taken home.” 

“Well, you mice,” my Keeper 
remarked as he examined me for 
after-effects of the journey. “You 
two have been in a Rocket 80 
miles up in the air. It’s too bad 
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you can’t talk. We’d like you to 
tell us how you felt on the trip.” 

“Apparently our Keepers were 
afraid that we would suffer in 
some way because of our strange 
trip, and when they decided at 
last that we seemed okey, they 
certainly were pleased. We were 
put back into our own cage and 
fed. But for a while they watched 
us practically day and night.” 

“You should have seen the 
smile on my Keeper’s face when 
my babies were born. As soon as 
the pink little things were old 
enough to be handled, he mea- 
sured their legs and bodies, and 
examined them minutely, as if 
he half expected that some of 
them would be deformed. 

“But from the first my babies 
were fine healthy children. When 
they were weaned, they too re- 
ceived special food and care. 

Grand-ma Mouse smiled. “In 
due time you grand-children be- 
gan to arrive and you too were 
examined minutely. And when 
our Keepers realized that you 
were healthy and normal, they 
were more pleased than ever.” 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. Free 
Enrollment. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 
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A slight noise outside made the 
young mice glance around. 
““Men’s voices,” said Grand-ma. 
“Strange voices!” That means 
our Keepers have brought visit- 
ors with them. See how impor- 
tant you are! 

“Behave well when the men 
pick you up and look you over. 
Don’t squeal or get scared. They 
won’t hurt you! Remember, you 
are the descendants of Grand-ma 
and Grand-pa Space Mice, so be 
on your very best behaviour.” 

Hurriedly Grand-ma smoothed 
back her long white whiskers, 
and waited with her bright eyes 
focused on the door. For she 
thought it felt nice to be ad- 
mired. 

“Stop fidgeting, children! Here 
they come!” 


lronsides”’ 


(see page 43) 


“Old Ironsides,” as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes affectionately called 
her in his well known poem, was 
a 44-gun Frigate. Launched in 
1797, she has been the most fa- 
mous ship in our American his- 
tory. She has fought and de- 
stroyed such ships as the ‘“Guer- 
riere,” “Java,” “Cyane,” “Levant” 
and many others. After 100 years 
of service, in 1897 she was placed 
in Boston Navy Yard, where she 
still is today — “The Constitu- 
tion.” 


The Clearing Ground 
(From page 1) 


Question: My first grade is 

working out a unit on the home. 

I am anxious to get a few 

poems on that subject. Can you 

help me? 

Answer: Our House, Golden 
Flute, Miller, John Day; Song 
for a Little House, Silver Pen- 
nies, Morley, Macmillan; The 
House, Jane, Joseph, and John, 
Bergengren, Atlantic Monthly; 
Houses, Taxis and Toadstools, 
Rachel Field, Doubleday; The 
House That Grew Up, Tea Time, 
Tales, Fyleman, Doubleday ; Mak- 
ing a House, Book of Little Past, 
Peabody, Houghton; At Home, 
When We Were Very Young, 
Milne, Dutton; Home, Rhyme 
Time for Children, Poulsson, 
Lothrop. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest 

two or three publishers who 

publish operettas or Plays for 

Children? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following: Plays, Inc. 8 Arlington 
St., Boston Mass.; Walter Baker 
Company, Boston, Mass.; F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
New York. 


Suggested Curriculum 
(From page 28) 


form of the bird (using one of 
the modeling substances, such as 
1 cup of flour to 14 cup of salt 
and water). When this is dry, we 
paint it with water colors, tem- 
pera, or enamel. We bring in 
some of the fine and interesting 
forms of nature as the new buds, 
leaves and ferns. We pin them to 
paper and spray their form to 
the paper with a spray of paint or 
the toothbrush-screen method. 
Some interesting driftwood 
may be discovered now. If so, 
bring it in, break it down to de- 
sired sizes and interesting forms, 
and clean it up. It may be sand 
blasted, painted, stained or mere- 
ly left natural. Roll out some 
water base clay to 1/4” to 1/8” 


(Turn to page 62) 
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“Stand it on end’”’... won’t go limp 
Write for “Oil Painting” 16 page booklet 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Primary Materials 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me — full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fo» 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


Rattlesnake 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Rattlesnake rattles and sticks out his tongue, 
He makes a noise to attract; 

He coils himself up like a cow-boy’s rope 
And prepares to make an attack. 


He glides around with his ribs on the sand, 
With diamond marks on his back; 
‘He’s poison, so if you see him around 
Be sure to stay off his track! 


Suggested Curriculum 
(From Page 61) 
thickness (using a regular rolling 
pin). Lay this sheet of clay over 
the driftwood form. Shape it to 
become an intergral part of the 
wood growth and form it so that 
it will be practical for an ash 
tray or candy dish. Let it harden. 
If you are fortunate enough to 
have a kiln, fire and glaze the 
piece. If not, paint it, when dry, 
with enamel. Try, by design, 
shape and color to have the two 
pieces become a unit. They 
should fit together so we are 
aware of the difference only in 

texture of material. 

Driftwood may be used in other 
ways also — decorative units for 
nitches, lamps or sheer decora- 
tion with ferns, ivy, etc. The chil- 
dren should increase their ap- 
preciation of natural shapes and 
textures of nature through this 
study. And, they should see how 
the beauties of nature may be 
made into practical or decorative 
units for the home. 

Can studies be made of other 
nature products at this time also, 
such as stones, rocks, etc., as well 
as ferns, butterflies, birds and 
flowers? 

Interior decorators today are 
talking very strongly about na- 
ture colors, designs, motifs, and 
textures in the home for the pur- 
pose of creating an atmosphere 
of rest, quiet, and relaxation. The 
colors of sand, moss, bark, etc. 
are very popular. The nature mo- 
tifs are most interesting. All of 
this tends to create a restful at- 
r.osphere. 

So, with the children’s study of 
nature, bringing them closer to 
the good earth, they may absorb 
the harmony of nature and thus 
develop into more steady and bet- 
ter organized adults whose solid 
constructive and peaceful aims 
and objectives should bring us 
closer to a cultured and peaceful 
tomorrow. 
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Many uses for Rhythmic Lines 
(From page 9) 


look for easter eggs in the lines 
and color and decorate them gay- 
ly. They are in a nest of grass 
and flowers. Always more lines 
can be added as needed. And an- 
other idea for Easter, one oval 
near the bottom of the page may 
be chosen for a lady’s face and 
all other lines help in the decora- 
tions of the hat. Flowers, rib- 
bons, feathers, veils! And some 
children add such things as bird 
cages, fish bowls, fruit baskets, 
and wishing wells. 

And there is yet a fourth way 
of using rhythmic lines. Some of 
the children may arrive at this 
fourth way of using the “sing- 
ing” lines without any suggestion 
from the teacher. The teacher 
may suggest a particular object 
which all are to draw by using 
a full arm movement and using 
the whole sheet of paper. She 


counts for them as she did before ~ 


and they try to draw the object 
quickly and freely. We will sup- 
pose it is to be a bird. They con- 
sider the size of the paper first 
and decide where the head and 
beak will be and where the tail 
feathers will end. They see that it 
will take long lines made quickly. 
The teacher counts and away 
they go. In coloring and decorat- 
ing the bird they work as slowly 
and carefully as they wish. 

A cat may be chosen for the 
subject of the picture, particular- 
ly for a Halloween drawing. They 
draw quickly, then decorate the 
cat in any fanciful way they can 
think of. Every cat will be dif- 
ferent and as individual as the 
child himself. 

When the teacher has given 
her pupils lessons such as de- 
scribed above, at intervals, she 
may find that they approach all 
of their representational draw- 
ings in this way. She then can 
feel that she has been highly suc- 
cessful in her art work. 

Through all of the art work the 
teacher remembers that free 
self-expression alone is not nec- 
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essarily art. There must be or- 
ganization. The pupils can con- 
sciously make some particular 
pumpkin, ornament, valentine, or 
other thing the most important 
thing in the picture. They will 
have variety in sizes and shapes, 
and they will have unity. Bal- 
ance can be attained in making 
interesting subordinate things 
balance each other from left to 
right and also from top to bot- 
tom. And the colors can be care- 
fully balanced. If a spot of bright 
red appears in the right hand 
side of the design, red should be 
placed in the other side, either 
in a mass about the same size, or 
in several small masses. The 
children are very much interest- 
ed in making their compositions 
really good. 

Rhythmic lines can be used in 
other mediums too. If pieces of 
drawing paper are taped to the 
chalkboard the children can use 
colored chalk on them without 
getting the chalk on their faces 
and on their clothes. By keeping 
one hand clean they hold the pa- 
per steady with that hand while 
they get sweeping curving lines 
on the paper as they would with 
crayons at their desks. 

When the lines are in they pro- 
ceed to color in, or develop flow- 
ers, animals, birds, faces or what- 
ever possibilities they see’ in the 
lines. Colored paper can be used 
in place of the usual white draw- 
ing paper. Making light lines on 
dark paper will be something dif- 
ferent and will require new 
thinking and new technics. The 
bright colored chalks are very 
effective on black paper. One col- 
or alone on dark paper is fun 
too. White chalk, which is always 
at hand can be used on dark blue 
to produce snow scenes or frost- 
ed windows. 

The rhythmic lines can be 
made in watercolors or in temp- 
era paint. These lines will pro- 
duce new effects for if the color 
is filled in while the lines are 
still wet the lines will mingle 
with the color used to fill in. This 
is a good way to bring children 


to appreciate effects that can be 
achieved in paint that are not 
possible with crayons. 

Marilyn enjoyed the mingled 
colors in her design. Roger began 
with random lines and added ob- 
jects as needed. 

Very small children can make 
their lines with crayon and fill 
in with paint. They enjoy this 
very much although they do not 
produce great works of art. As 
with all art lessons the products 
should be put up for evaluation. 
It cannot be said too often that 
the child should have the oppor- 
tunity to see his work among the 
others and to see it at a distance. 

The children soon learn to crit- 
icise without thought of who 
the owner of the picture happens 
to be. Their comments become 
quite intelligent. “Dick’s picture 
is too empty-looking,” “This first 
picture is good because the page 
is well-filled,” “I like this one be- 
cause the yellow is used at both 
edges of the design,” “I can’t tell 
where the most important spot 
is.” These are the type of re- 
marks the children make when 
they have heard the teacher 
criticise. She can always find 
some good in the pictures. 

It is important that all pictures 
or designs are included in such a 
discussion. The slow child will see 
his unfinished picture among the 
others. Perhaps he will realize 
that if he hadn’t turned the paper 
over for a new start he would 
have a completed picture. The 
child who has worked carelessly 
can see the result. The child who 
was timid and used the crayons 
so lightly that the result is 
scarcely visible will see the need 
of pressing harder on his cray- 
ons. 

Although we have spoken prin- 
cipally of crayon work, it is evi- 
dent.that the rhythmic lines may 
be made with crayon, but the 
colors may be put in with trans- 
parent water colors or with temp- 
era. The whole procedure may be 
done with colored chalk, on pa- 
per or on the chalk board. Each 
teacher will think of many more 
possiblities. 
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So “M”’ Stands for Milk 
(From page 37) 
down to a meal like that. 

Mark: It wouldn’t pay them to 
sit down, I guess I’m thankful 
my family isn’t allergic to milk. 

Martha: And now comes the 
big moment for refreshments. 

Mike: Oh, boy. I bet it’s ice 
cream. 

Mildred: You bet wrong, silly. 
Don’t you know what ice cream 
is made of? 

Martin: We might as well go, 
folks. I can’t see what kind of 
party it would be without ice 
cream. 

Molly: Well, we’re giving you 
the best we can. We made some 
sherbet out of water and you 
can have all the water to drink 
you want, and my mother gave 
me a recipe for milkless, eggless, 
butterless cake. 

Mark: And I bet it tastes like 
less than nothing too. Sorry, I 
can’t stay, but I’m about to offer 
to take over Mike’s paper route 
today. It just happens that the 
route takes me past a dairy bar, 
an ice cream joint, and a drug 
store where you can get the big- 
gest, yummiest, banana splits for 
practically nothing. 

Martha: 

Let’s go too and celebrate. 

Let’s all keep this very date. 

M is for MILK each day of the 

year. 

There’ll be no more complaints 

from any of us here. 

The play will end with the chil- 
dren singing a health song as 
they depart. 


In London With Don and Ruth 
(From page 33) 

“How this takes me back to 
my English Literature days,” 
murmured Aunt Helen. “But, 
where are Don and Ruth? I don’t 
see them anywhere.” They stood 
still and looked about in every 
direction, but could not get a 
glimpse of the youngsters. Their 
only interest now was in finding 
them. 

In the search they passed 
through a lovely part of the Ab- 
bey, but were unconscious of its 
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beauty. It was Henry VII’s 
chapel which is separated from 
the rest by brass gates and a 
flight of stairs. The walls are cov- 
ered with tracery and contain the 
statues of many saints and mar- 
tyrs. The tomb of Henry VII is 
a black marble one beautifully 
carved and effigies of the king 
and queen in gilt bronze lie upon 
the tomb. Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
wanted only to see the figures of 
a familiar boy and girl. 

“Where can they be?” worried 
Aunt Helen as they went through 
the Jerusalem Chambers. The 
tapestries of the walls represent 
Jerusalem; and the cedar wain- 
scot came from the Holy Land. 

Then they came to the old 
English Coronation Chair. Al- 
most all the kings and queens 
have been crowned while seated 
in this chair. The famous Scone 
Stone on which the Scottish kings 
used to be crowned is in the seat 
of it. The Scots believed it to be 
the stone on which Jacob rested 
his head in the desert. Losing the 
stone to England was a great 
blow to them. At one time this 
chair was in the Westminster 
school and boys have carved their 
initials on it. 

“Look, Ruth — there’s a lion 
at each corner of the chair!” 

“Oh, there you are at last!” 
Aunt Helen was happy and re- 
lieved, but she was a bit cross. 
“Children, you must not wander 
away from us. We must all stay 
together or we might have to 
waste hours of precious time 
looking for each other.” 

The monument of Major Andre 
made Mr. and Mrs. Allen think of 
our own war with England. 

“Who was Major Andre?” 
Ruth wanted to know. 

“He was hung as a spy in our 
country; but, he was a good 
soldier and after the Revolution 
his body was sent back to Eng- 
land and buried here in the Ab- 
bey. Here on this side of the tomb 
is a British soldier carrying a 
flag of truce and a letter to the 
tent of Washington with the re- 
quest of Andre that as a soldier 


he might be shot, and not hung. 

“General Burgoyne who sur- 
rendered at Saratoga has no 
monument and was not buried in 
the Abbey, but in the North 
Cloister.” A few famous people 
have been buried in vaults in the 
wall; but, most of them under 
the floor. Johnson was buried 
standing up, at his request. 

Don was particularly interest- 
ed in the Memorial for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
could have spent hours in the Ab- 
bey re-living history; but, decid- 
ed to save the rest until they came 
to the church services here on 
Sunday. 

“The time has come when we 
must think of leaving London,” 
announced Uncle Jim one morn- 
ing. 

“When one is tired of London 
he is tired of life, for London 
holds all that life affords,” 
quoted Aunt Helen from Samuel 
Johnson. 

“Tired of London? No! I 
could enjoy months here; but, the 
children must be home by Sep- 
tember and there is much to see 
on the Continent before then.” 
The next day the Allen’s went to 
the Liverpool street station to 
take a train for Harwich, Eng- 
land. 

“*Depart 20.00 hours’” read 
Ruth. “What does that mean, 
Uncle Jim?” 

“The time the train leaves the 
station. It’s the English way of 
saying 8 p.m. (our time.)”’ 

“Dinner supplied on train’ — 
I can understand that,” cried 
Don, and read on, “Arrive Har- 
wich (Parkeston Quay) 21.30 
hours. Change to steamer. De- 
part 22.00. Overnight sleeping 
berths reserved’ — Oh, another 
adventure ahead!” 

Next month go with Don and 
Ruth as they cross the North 
Sea to the Hook of Holland and 
explore the “lowland” — Nether- 
land — seeing canals, dikes, 
windmills; and learning the 
meaning of “geest,’ ‘polder,’ ‘ter- 
pen, ‘singel,’ ‘dune,’ ‘Sinter- 
klaas,’ ‘waterbouwkunde,’ etc. 
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Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant coiors are ready to use. 
Gone are the’ hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 


Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 
grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 

Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 
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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the I9th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to immortality. The Revolution 


. @ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


of the ‘era, Metery @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


be 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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